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Editorial Sidelights 


UR cover this month illustrates the new Arctotis Hybrids. This South 
African annual grows easily from seed and the graceful blooms are 
splendid for cutting. The photo comes to us by courtesy of Max Schling. 


Mr. Gersdorff’s List of Iris Varieties for the amateur will be perused with 
interest in view of his official connection with the National Society. 

Dr. George M. Reed has made a special study of the Japanese Irises, and he 
tells something about them which is new and helpful. Iris fanciers will be 
interested in the classifications given. This article by Dr. Reed is a good 
complement to an article by him on the same subject, which appeared in the 
July 1934 issue of this magazine. 


Miss Jean Hersey, another new contributor to our magazine, reminds us 
in her inimitable style to wage war on the insect legions which beset our 
gardens. 


Teaching children to arrange flowers is an important subject, and Dorothy 
Biddle has analyzed for us in her usual thorough way, the psychology of 
teaching Flower Arrangement to children. 


Several hot dry Summers during recent years will make interesting to us 
Anderson MeCully’s hot dry Summer garden talk. Although written as applied 
to the Pacific Coast, yet the plants and their culture will be almost equally 
usable by those who wish to make a study of this subject for their own home- 
garden conditions, wherever located. 


Mrs. Grayson gives us, from her own personal experience, details of tools 
and accessories useful to home gardeners, in a way which will be highly sug- 
gestive of how to get the most out of one’s manual labor in the garden. 


Whether there are too many Hybrid Tea Roses or not is discussed by Dr. 
MeFarland this month, with the conclusion that he at least, would like to 
see more of certain other classes of Roses. 


The Calla Lily may be called an old-fashioned flower, and in the years when 
this Editor was a youngster, most every housewife with a collection of house 
plants, had the Calla Lily as an important feature. This month the Calla is 
considered as a garden subject. 


Numerous requests come to the Editor’s desk on how to put flowers together 
for certain purposes. This month Dorothy H. Jenkins explains “The Knack 
of Corsage Making,” with illustrations. 


C. W. Johnson dictates the State Flower articles from a hospital sick bed 
where he has been for many weeks. Those who peruse his work will be the 
more appreciative when they understand that it is with great effort that he 
has been able to continue this important work. 


Readers who are able to look behind the scenes and appreciate to some 
extent the relationship between man and the universe, may be interested in 
what the Editor has to say under THE Coopmr PLAN heading this month. Soil- 
contact means much more than its plebian meaning implies. 


Adolph Kruhm, well-known to horticultural readers, handles the subject 
of midsummer vegetable gardening in a most authoritative, practical, and 
entertaining way. Look also for the Chinese Cabbage short article, and Miss 
Fenner’s Vegetable Department. 


As usual, I would eall attention to the regular departments which have not 
been commented on above, and to the short articles scattered throughout this 
issue; together with the large amount of useful material in the Wayside 
Ramblings and the Queries and Answers Departments. . 

Mapison Cooper 
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NEW 1936 IRIS 


Some of the outstanding introductions of the year 






















JASMANIA 
A tall deep yellow of unusual 
hue, large and well poised. 
(Quality Gardens) 


thore) 
RADIANT 


Standards _ golden 
bronze. Fall's copper 
red. (Carl Silbach) 


(Above) 
FAR WEST 

A blend of salmon 

and golden sand, 


coral and_ henna. 
(Cooley’s Gardens) 





(Above) 






MERRY WIDOW 
Standards vinaceous purple over 
white. Fall’s milk white with pur- 

ple edges. (Robert Wayman) 


GOLDEN TREASURE 
An exquisite cream 
iris, with a golden heart. 
(Schreiner’s Iris Gardens) 






WONDERCHILD 
Deepest midnight blue. (National Iris Gardens) 
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Some of the Best Iris for 


HY limit a selection to a definite 

number when tastes for colors, 

forms, and heights, vary with 

each commentator and even with 
the amateurs, who may have little or no 
knowledge of the varieties? Some of the 
latter will be cosmopolitan in their desires 
—that is, will like the Dwarfs, Inter- 
mediates, and Tall Bearded Iris, referring 
to the height of the stalks; whereas others 
may devote their energies to but one of 
these classes. 

The prime requisite in my estimation is 
to select varieties that bloom regularly 
each season without coddling or any 
special culture. However, no matter what 
varieties are recommended, there will be 
some that may fail when grown in locali- 
ties other than that of the commentator. 
This fact is well-known to many. It 
therefore seems to me that the correspond- 
ent desiring information about the best 
25, must in all fairness to himself and the 
commentators, try more than the desired 
number in order to actually have that 
number in the end; if he can, once he has 


grown a certain number, be content with . 


such a limitation. 

I append three lists; Dwarfs, Inter- 
mediates, and Tall Iris, according to the 
latest classification of Bearded Iris, which 
is by height qualified by season of bloom, 
—the equitable system that prevents the 
judging of the three classes together, 
which frequently occurred under the old 
system referred to by G. H: Graham, 
(Nebr.), under “An Outgrown Iris Classi- 
fication,” in THE FLOWER GROWER, page 
178, March 1936. These lists comprise 
sorts that are sure-blooming with a modi- 
eum of care—no Iris if neglected will give 
satisfactory bloom. Where available, the 
type of soil in which the varieties have 
done well is noted beside the name. 


TALL BEARDED 
True Charm :—A tall blue plicata. 
and light) 
Shasta :—A tall, very large white. (heavy) 
Mildred Presby:—Cream-and-red-purple_bi- 
color. (heavy) 
Georgia :—Deep pink. 
Seminole :-—Bright 
light ) 

Morning Splendor :—Velvety dark bicolor. 
(heavy and light) 

Shekinah:—Smooth medium light yellow. 
(light) 

Yellow 
heavy ) 

White Sister, White Crepe, and Lilywhite :— 
Three nearly all white, which are infinitely 
better than White Queen, with three 
different blooming seasons, one running 
into the next. (heavy and light) 

Quaker Lady:—Grayish blend. (heavy and 
light) 

Quaker 
light ) 

Blue Mist :—Light blue, informal. 

Oleta:—Massing type, deep 
(heavy or light) 

Ochracea :—Blended bicolor containing much 
yellow. (light) 


(heavy 


(heavy and light) 
rosy-red. (heavy and 


Moon:—Pale yellow. (medium- 


Maid:—Pale biue. (heavy and 


(light) 
orchid-pink. 
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By CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


Registrar, American Iris Society 


Ambassadeur :—Very velvety dark bicolor, 
tall. (heavy) 

Midgard:—Medium deep pastel pink; un- 
usual color. (medium-heavy ) 


Geo. J. Tribolet:—Velvety, very dark, 
nearly-black beauty. (heavy) 
Chasseur:—Medium deep yellow. (heavy 
and light) 

Steepway:—Pinkish-brown blend, cupped 
standards. (heavy) 

Odaroloc:—Silky lavender with pinkish 
sheen. (light) 

Horizon:—Tall horizon blue. (medium- 
heavy ) 


Dusk :—Tall reddish bicolor blend. (heavy) 
Cygnet :—Tall medium white, yellow throat. 
(light) 





Editor’s Note :—The list of iris varie- 
ties on this page is worthy of special 
consideration in view of the fact that 
it has been prepared by the Registrar 
of the American Iris Society. Mr. 
Gersdorff moreover says that he 
could go on and add other varieties 
to these classifications, all of which 
would come under the general quali- 
fications of the varieties here listed. 


The general subject of selecting 
iris varieties, in fact selecting varie- 
ties of any flower, is totiched on 
editorially on another page. 











Mme. Cheri:—Pinkish-brown blend; many 
flowers per stalk. (light) 

Prosper Laugier :—Bronze-and-purple blend. 
(medium-heavy ) 

Shakoka:—Purple bicolor, 
(heavy or light) 

Gratone:—Silvery-gray. (medium-heavy) 

Caroline EH. Stringer:—Pale pink and white. 
(heavy and light) 

Ramona :—Gray-and-pink blend. 
heavy ) 

Homer (.:—Dark-reddish bicolor. 
heavy and light) 

Coronation :—Clear yellow. 

Sindjkha:—A light 
blend, tall. (heavy) 


very fragrant. 


(medium- 
(medium- 


(heavy ) 
pinkish-gray-and-clay 


Montserrat :—A_ light-gray bicolor, tall. 
(light ) 

Chalcedony:—A _ lighter Quaker Lady. 
(heavy ) 

Vesper Gold:—A_ bronzed-yellow _ blend. 
(heavy ) 

Mrs. H. F. Bowles :—Bronze-and-red bicolor. 
(light ) 

Col. Candelot :—Very red bicolor, but small. 
(light ) 

Rhea:—A darker TIsoline that blooms. 
(medium-heavy ) 

Tuscarora:—A light  bright-red _ bicolor. 


(medium-heavy ) 
Hyacinthus :—Rich 
(medium-heavy ) 
Damozel :—Deep-purple plicata. 
light) 
Jane Williamson:—A pinkish-tan 
(light) 
Arlington :—Medium-red bicolor. 


reddish-brown bicolor. 
(heavy and 
blend. 


(heavy or 


light) 

Mary Gibson :—Tan-and-brownish-pink blend, 
small. (light) 

Queen Caterina:—Pale pinkish-lavender. 


(heavy ) 


Amateurs 


Elsinore :—Unique in clear yellow, tlushed 
on edges with purple. (heavy) 

Loudoun:—A yellow plicata. (heavy) 

Dr. Chas. H. Mayo:—Clear pink. (light) 

Cinnabar :—Rich, dark, velvety-red bicolor. 
(heavy ) 


Blushing Nymph:—Beautiful light pink. 
(light) 
Nusku:—Old-rose-pink. (light) 


Aliquippa :—Light yellow. (light) 

Beau Sabreur:—Yellow-and-red-purple _ bi- 
color. (heavy) 

Camilla Dubuar:—Medium pink. (light) 

Clara Noyes:—Blending of autumn colors. 
(medium-heavy and heavy) 

Cockatoo:—Clear yellow plicata. 

Hermene:—Satiny pink-and-yellow 
(medium-heavy ) 

Rose Madder:—Reddish 
(medium-heavy ) 

Lodestar:—Brilliant yellow-and-brown bi- 


(light) 
blend. 


blend, tall. 


color. (light) 
Sir Michael :—Lavender-and-red-purple _ bi- 
color. (light) 


Sonata :—Lilac-and-yellow blend. 
Impressario :—Red-violet bicolor. 


(light) 
(medium- 


heavy ) 

INTERMEDIATES 
Cherry Rust:—Rosy-copper and_ velvety 
brownish-mahogany bicolor. (light) 


Chinatown :—Reddish blend. (light) 
Hoarfrost:—White with lemon 
(medium-heavy ) 
Zita:—Very red bicolor. (heavy or light) 
Bluet:—Pale blue. (heavy and light) 
Blue Boy:—Deep blue. (heavy and light) 
Fro:—Gold-and-red bicolor. (light) 
Ingeborg:—Creamy-white. (light) 
Kochi:—Rich wine-purple. (light or heavy) 
Nymph:—Yellow. (light) 


throat. 


Rose Unique:—Coppery-rose. (light) 
Soledad :—Amber-yellow. (heavy and light) 
Zwanenburg:—A blend. (light) 


Doxa :—Creamy-and-lavender blend. (light) 
Bosniamac: — Clay-and-lavender blend. 
(medium-heavy ) ’ 


Challenger Sass:—Dark-purple bicolor. 
(light) 
DWARFS 
Atroviolacea :—Deep red-violet. (heavy or 
light ) 
Bluebeard: — Blue-and-olive-green _ blend. 
(light) 
Bluestone :—Blue-purple bicolor. (heavy) 
Bride:—Nearly white. (heavy and light) 
Cyanea:—Rich violet-purple. (light) 
Dioamude :—Blue-and-purple bicolor. (light) 
Florida :—Medium yellow. (light) 
Marocain:—Rich deep purple. (light) 
Orange Queen:—Clear deep yellow. (light) 
Socrates:—Rich wine-red. (heavy) 
Oliett :—Rich wine-red, branching. (heavy) 


Ultra:—Blue. (light) 
Nugget:—Rich yellow. (light and heavy) 
Standard :—Blue-purple bicolor. (heavy) 
Albatre:—Creamy-white. (heavy) 

Petite Amie:—Cream. (light) 
Black Midget :—Black-purple. 
Stattelae:—White. (light) 
Canary Bird:—Light yellow. 


(heavy ) 
(light ) 


There are too many fine Iris that bloom 
with regularity every year to limit a selec- 
tion to the 25 best. I believe such a 
selection just as foolhardy to attempt as 
any other list of best, limited by a definite 
number. I could make another list and 
go on for quite a time, giving only those 
which perform as stated. 
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The Japanese Iris and Its Classification 








Jap. Iris,—Zama-no-mori (Grove of 
Zama); single, flushed with blue-lavender 


HE iris season is greatly prolonged 

by the Japanese varieties, which 

flower from about the middle of 

June to the latter part of July. 
There are many varieties, which vary as 
to size, color, and shape. This group of 
Iris ranks second in importance, being 
exceeded only by the Tall Bearded group, 
the varieties of which are so conspicuous 
in the garden the latter part of May and 
early June. In recent years many 
breeders have devoted their attention to 
the introduction of new Bearded varieties, 
so that there has been an enormous devel- 
opment in the production of new forms. 
On the other hand, during the past few 
years relatively little progress has been 
made with the Japanese Iris, although 
there are a few people who are devoting 
their attention to this group. 

The cultivation of the Japanese and 
Tall Bearded Iris differs in many impor- 
tant points. The former require a great 
deal of moisture, and they can be planted 
to advantage along the edge of ponds or 
running streams. They flourish, however, 
in the rich soil of the ordinary garden, but 
profit greatly by water, especially during 
the blooming period. Perhaps the best 
time for transplanting them is the early 
Spring, when new root growth is active. 
Plants may be dug up at any time from 
Spring until flowering time and set in a 
favorable position for blooming. Trans- 
planting may also take place in August 
and September, or even later in the Fall, 
although sufficient time must be allowed 
for the plants to form an abundant root 
system before freezing. It is well to 
emphasize that the Japanese Iris should 
not be divided to single rhizomes unless 
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By DR. GEORGE M. REED 


Curator, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


special provision is made for care, in 
order to avoid loss. Instead, small clumps 
of several rhizomes should be the unit of 
division. 

In contrast, Tall Bearded Iris require a 
dry situation, since a moist location or 
abundant water is fatal. The best time 
to transplant them is just after the 
blooming period until the end of August. 
Further, the plants may be separated into 
single rhizomes which, for the most part, 
will flower the following year. 

The Japanese Iris vary greatly in shape 
and size. They are divided into two 
groups, single and double. In the former, 
there are three distinct falls which extend 
horizontally or droop more or less. 
Alternating with these falls are three 
somewhat erect standards, which vary a 
good deal in size in different varieties. In 
the double varieties, the standards assume 
the same general shape, coloring, and 
size as the falls. Sometimes the stamens 
become petal-like and, in addition, acces- 
sory structures develop in the center of 
the flower, thus giving the so-ealled triple 
type. In all the types the style branches 
are conspicuous, and their variations 
serve to characterize the varieties. 

Most of the best varieties have been in 
cultivation for many years and, for the 
most part, have been introduced from 
Japan. Frequently the Japanese intro- 
duetions were renamed, with the result 
that a great deal of confusion exists as to 
the identity of particular varieties. In 
recent years the Yokohama Nursery Co., 
Ltd., of Yokohama, Japan, has_ been 
active in disseminating excellent varieties. 
About ten years ago they listed twenty 
new varieties for the first time. Among 
these are some exceptionally good types, 
and they are available to iris growers 
either under their correct Japanese names 
or under a new set of names applied by 
an American grower. 

The firm of John Lewis Childs, Ine., for 
many years has been very active in grow- 
ing seedlings and producing a series of 
named varieties; many of these are ex- 
cellent. Vilmorin Andrieux & Cie., in 
France, has been active in developing new 
rarieties. Some years ago J. A. Kemp 
introduced twenty seedlings. Wayside 
Gardens Co. has also introduced a few 
varieties, and recently, in Oregon, there 
are a few people growing seedlings. 

For convenience in describing a few of 
the best varieties, a classification worked 
out some years ago may be utilized. The 
varieties are grouped into seven classes, 
primarily on the basis of the distribution 
of color. Each group is then subdivided 
into blue-purple and red-purple varieties. 
Each of these color types is, however, 
divided into single and double. 

1. White. 

Many single white varieties have been 
introduced and when seedlings are grown 
a large number of them belong in this 
class. A few have been selected and 
named, such as Gingyoku (Silver Ball) 


and Tsuru-no-kegoromo (Plume Gown of 
Crane). There are a number of good 
double varieties. Goldbound, under this 
name or Gekka-no-nami (Moonlight 
Waves), is an old and tested variety and 
has sueceeded wherever Japanese Iris are 
grown. Recently, Betty F. Holmes has 
been introduced and by some is regarded 
as superior to Goldbound. Maye-no-shira- 
nami (Dancing White Wave) is also a 
new and excellent variety. Kombarin is 
an early-flowering double white. 


2. Falls, and standards as well, in the 
double varieties, flushed with lavender. 

The garden effect of most of the 
varieties in this group is that of white, 
since the color is rather faint. One of the 
oldest and best is Zama-no-mori (Grove 
of Zama), in which the falls are large and 
drooping, with the central zone flushed 
with a bluish-lavender tone. The standards 
are rather small, erect, and slightly edged 
with pink. Morning Mists is very similar 
to it. Shinso-kajin (Secluded Beauty) is 
another fine single variety, in which the 
blue color tone is a little deeper and the 
erect standards are distinetly pink. 
Zephyr and Kosui-no-iro (Color of the 
Lake) are doubles which belong to this 
group. There are very few varieties be- 
longing to this class which are reddish in 
tone. Painted Lady, a single, may be 
placed here. 


3. Veins white. 

This group differs from the previous 
one in the greater development of color 
between the veins. .In some varieties 


there is a very wide white zone between 
the yellow area and the colored margin, 
while in others this zone is very narrow 
There is also a great 


or even absent. 








Jap. Iris,—Shinso-kajin (Secluded Beauty) ; 
single, falls flushed with blue-lavender, 
standards pink 
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Jap. Iris,—Koki-no-iro (Unusual Color) ; 
double, dark blue-purple with light veins 
and white style branches 


variation in the color tones, from rather 
pale to very deep. 

Among the red-purples may be listed 
Akafukurin (Red Border), which is a 
very fine large single variety with a broad 
white zone and a rather narrow border 
of red-purple. Suibijin (Slumbering 
Beauty) has a relatively narrow white 
zone, but conspicuous white veins. Fur- 
ther, the falls, instead of drooping, ex- 
tend laterally and remain somewhat con- 
cave. Furomon (Gate of Never Get 
Aged) is essentially a double form of 
Suibijin. Aifukurin (Blue Border) is 
somewhat similar to Akafukurin except 
that the marginal zone is bluish. Colum- 
bia also belongs here. Katherine Have- 
meyer is a large double type with a 
distinct white zone and rather light tones 
of lavender-blue. MHoki-no-iro (Unusual 
Color) is an old variety which has proved 
very successful. It is a deep royal-purple 
with a narrow white zone; the style 
branches, being white, intensify the latter. 


4. Veins deeply colored, the areas be- 
tween being more or less dotted, the 


pigment accordingly being unevenly dis- 


tributed. 

An excellent early single variety is 
Hinode-zuru (Crane at Sunrise), which 
is rather dark red-purple in tone. Howo- 
kan is even larger and somewhat lighter. 
Other similar varieties are Collingwood 
and Betty Jean Childs. Satsuki-bare 
(Clear May Sky) is a double variety in 
which the veins are red-purple with a 
slight flush between; the region around 
the yellow area and also the margin are 
comparatively free from color. 


Banri-no-hibiki (Echo of Far Dis- 
tance) represents a large number of 
varieties with blue-violet veins and only 
slight dotting between. Senba-zuru 
(Thousand Cranes) represents a double 
of this class. Osamaru-miyo (Peaceful 
Reign), one of the new Yokohama Nursery 
Co. introductions, is very fine. La Tosca 
is quite light in tone. The old variety 
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Victor is much darker, with the color be- 
tween the veins becoming more nearly 
uniform.. An old favorite is Warai-hotei 
(Jovial God of Fortune), with very dark 
blue-purple veins; accessory petal-like 
structures develop in the center, giving a 
tufted appearance. 


5. Veins deeply colored. The color be- 
tween the veins is uniformly distributed 
and consists of the lighter tones of blue, 
blue-lavender, pink-lavender, mauve, and 
rose-pur ple. 

Pink Progress, with a distinet blue halo 

around the yellow area, is a type of some 
of the older varieties. Another single 
variety is Jsabelle, with rather large 
drooping falls. It is very unique in its 
color tones, perhaps best described as a 
grayish-pink. There are several very good 
doubles, such as Atlanta, Ganymede, and 
Hinode-sakura (Cherry Blossoms at Sun- 
rise). 
Airship is one of the best blue-toned 
varieties of this group. The falls are 
very large and drooping; the main color 
is a light lavender with a bluish halo 
around the yellow area; the pink-toned 
standards are erect. More distinctly uni- 
form in the bluish color is Aspasie, 


6. Veins deeply colored, but the areas 
between consisting of the darker shades 
of blue-purple and red-purple, giving 
essentially a self-colored appearance. 

Clarice Childs is a fine single dark 
red-toned variety. Otorige (Beautiful 
Feather) is an old variety with very large 
drooping falls and somewhat bluer in 
tone. There are many double dark red- 
purples, of which Mahogany is one of the 
best. 

Violet Beauty is an outstanding single 
blue-purple with large drooping falls. 
Kuro-kumo (Dark Clouds) is a double 
blue-purple and is frequently grown, 
although under various names. It is one 
of the Japanese varieties that has con- 
tinued to persist under a variety of con- 
ditions. Oshokun (Chinese Beauty) or, 
as it is frequently known, Blue Danube, is 
somewhat larger with richer color tones 
than Kuro-kumo. 

















Jap. Iris,—Ganymede; double, deeply-col- 
ored veins, with pink tones uniformly 
distributed between 














Jap. Iris—Howokan; single, with red- 
F g 
purple veins and red-toned standards 


7. Falls splashed and marbled with 
various tones of blue- and red-purple. 

Many varieties belong here, and there is 
great variation in the distribution of the 
colors. Mars is a very good single red- 
purple. Somewhat similar is Meiran 
(Singing Phoenix). A very fine double 
red-purple is Fuzan-hisetsu (Snow Storm 
of Maple Mountain), although it is some- 
what similar to the older Senjo-no-hora 
(Fairy’s Cave). Granite is a rather large 
single variety in which the main color 
tones are blue-purple. 


Plants and Weather Conditions 


N 1934, some plants of Artemisia 

annua, coming up from seed after the 
fall rains, withstood the Winter and made 
a thriving growth in 1935. 

In 1935, celery, cut back to the crown 
for table use, has continued to grow tiny 
new sprouts from the old crown, keep- 
ing green and crisp. Though celery is 
an annual and always before has been 
killed by the first severe freezes, this 
planting has withstood below-zero weather 
and in January 1936 was still green. 


The most plausible reason for the un- 
usual behavior of these plants seems to be 
the lack of moisture through both grow- 
ing seasons. This seems to give the plants 
a rugged desire to live until they have 
matured properly, in spite of weather. 
Perhaps a_ succession of seasons of 
drought would bring about many changes 
in the plant life about us as they read- 
justed themselves. 


HELEN E. Ruy te, ( Nebr.) 





EpiTor’s Nore:—Attention has been called 
before in these columns to the fact which Miss 
Ruyle brings forth; that when the life of a 
plant is threatened it puts forth every effort to 
survive, either in the form of its own con- 
tinued existence, or the production of seed. 
offsets, or sprouts. There are some strange 
facts in Nature which seem unexplainable, but 
presumably there is a good reason for these 
things if we could and would take time to 
dig the matter out and put ourselves in 
sufficient step with the subject to be studied. 
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A Weekly Spray Keeps Insects Away! 


By JEAN HERSEY, (New York) 


T SEEMS that all Winter and Spring 
various insects have been increasing 
their families to the insidious end of 
having one long and gay Summer 

fiesta in our gardens—eating, drinking, 
and being merry the while! They will 
chew and suck their way from this plant 
to that, and our erstwhile thriving garden 
will become sad and dejected unless we 
get busy and do something about it. 


Nor is this very difficult or complicated 
—this doing something about it. The 
answer lies in the words of a familiar old 
saying “A stitch in time saves nine.” A 
goodly supply of various poisons in your 
cellar—a regular weekly spraying and all 
will be well—you and your garden can 
relax and be happy! 


Most gardens have some bugs and pests, 
but there are three main things to con- 
tend with—sucking insects, chewing in- 
sects, and blights. And with what co- 
operation the manufacturers have come to 
our aid in combatting this triumverate! 
What a choice of methods—all good— 
some people prefer one—some another, 
but all are worth investigating. 


Sucking insects are the ones which park 
on a branch or leaf and send a small 
almost invisible beak down beneath the 
surface like a straw and draw out the 
life giving juices of the plants. Aphids 
are the most famous of this tribe—and 
there are black, white, and grey varieties. 
They assemble in clusters, and usually the 
tip of the branch wilts and dies after 
they have been eating a while. These 
and other sucking insects are rather easily 
destroyed by a contact spray that kills 
them in a very few minutes. Any form 
of nicotine sulphate, or pyrethrum will 
do the trick neatly and efficiently. Black 
Leaf 40, Red Arrow and Pomogreen are 
featured by insecticide firms. 


The next race to contend with are chew- 
ing insects. Whenever a leaf or petal 
has holes in it some of these have been 
about. The Japanese beetle heads the list 
—at least in the East it does. But there 
are no end of other beetles—some are 
striped, some are brown and gather on 
your screen door every evening for a 
while, and then eat and eat the whole 
night through. There are caterpillars, 
and good old rose bugs too—and any 
insect that prefers lettuce to liquids— 
you might say, comes under this heading. 
Slug Shot, Arsenate of Lead, Dutox and 
Japox are widely used for these chewers. 


' The way to get rid of chewing insects 
is to use a spray that coats the leaves 
with such deadly poison that the next 
meal is sure to be fatal. Arsenate of 
lead is guaranteed to kill most all of these 
chewers (nine teaspoons to a gallon of 
water). Should it fail—rotenone, or 
dusting with one part barium fluosilicate 
to nine parts flour, will knock out the 
sturdiest of them. There are several 
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sprays like Pyrote and Red Arrow that 
kill both sucking and chewing sorts. 


Having got the better of two enemies 
we can tackle the third—blights. Numer- 
ous and varied are the diseases one may 
encounter, but the most common cure for 
them all regardless of symptoms is bor- 
deaux mixture. When a plant is ailing, 
its leaves turning brown, curling, or drop- 
ping off—or if strange black or white 
spots are appearing on them—when you 
ean’t find any sort of a bug anywhere, 
then fungus or blight is stalking through 
your garden, and the best thing to do is 
to quickly spray with dependable bor- 
deaux mixture. Semesan, Funtrogen are 
also recommended. 


Sometimes it is hard to tell whether 
there are insects sucking, insects chewing, 





Editor’s Note 


Insect Enemies and Disease Germs 
must be fought at the proper time. 
June and July are the months for 
action in most sections. Miss Her- 
sey presents for us a thorough 
analysis of her subject and gives 
specific recommendations on insecti- 
cides to be used. Many of these 
are advertised in FLOWER 
GROWER. 











or diseases rampant, but you know that 
something is definitely wrong with your 
plants. There are sprays that annihilate 
sucking and chewing insects and diseases 
as well! <A three in one spray! Most 
of them are such an excellent color that 
they harmonize perfectly with the leaves 
and ean hardly be detected. That is an 
important point. After all it is nice to 
kill bugs, but if the garden has a wan 
and ashy look, afterwards we wonder— 
is it worth it? These sprays are grand 
for rose gardens where black spot and 
mildew will denude even the healthiest 
looking plants if we’re not careful. They 
aresalso good for Delphinium if the bot- 
tom leaves are inclined to turn brown 
and drop off. Triogen and Pomogreen 
with Nicotine are among the best sprays. 


Life is getting simpler for us garden- 
ers each year. It is even possible now- 
adays to attach a small juglike cylinder to 
your hose, turn on the spigot and stand 
watering things while sucking and chew- 
ing insects drop dead in all directions, 
and diseases are checked. Truly it gives 
one a grand and powerful feeling! This 
eylinder has refills too (some of which 
fertilize things). The arsenate of lead 
one is particularly effective for spraying 
the lawn to kill Japanese beetle grubs 
which are no doubt dining merrily upon 


your grass roots at this point—and ours 
too! Of course it is good for any part 
of the garden where there lurks a chew- 
ing insect. Arsenate of lead is safer 
when sprayed on the lawn this way, less 
dangerous to children, cats and dogs than 
when the old method of seattering so 
many pounds to so many square feet is 
employed. Then one has to hold one’s 
breath until the first rain lessens its poi- 
sonous qualities. A Michigan firm has 
advertised in FLower Grower three 
kinds of cartridges for use with a garden 
hose. There is also a Hollywood Sprayer 
and Fertilmist. 





It is all a matter of taste whether 
to hose your plants to health—dust your 
plants with a dust gun, or spray them 
with a large pail and pump. All methods 
lead to dead bugs—and so are good. If 
you use a liquid spray be sure to put 
diluted fish oil soap in the mixture, as 
bugs have a special aversion to it. It 
causes the spray to adhere to things, too, 
through many more rainstorms than it 
ordinarily would. There are a few spe- 
cial bugs that are easy to recognize and 
obliterate quickly by way of certain mix- 
tures. If you find your plants cut off 
at the ground line they probably have 
eut worms. Brown, shiny, and hard they 
are, and they curl up like coiled rope 
when you touch them. But here is some- 
thing that tolls their death knell for sure. 
Put one-half teaspoon of paris green into 
a quart of bran. Mix separately one- 
quarter of a cupful of water—stir all 
together and scatter it around the ailing 
plants in the evening. 


If your Cosmos, Marigolds, or Dahlias 
suddenly wilt at the top or at the end 
of one branch and you see no obvious rea- 
son, cast your eye up and down the stem. 
Probably there is a hole somewhere in 
it and inside a borer is cheerfully eating 
his way along. The best course of action 
—if the plant is only beginning to wilt— 
is to poke cotton soaked in chloroform 
up the hole and cover it with sticking 
plaster. If it is too late, split the stem, 
trail the borer and kill him, for sure as 
fate after eating one plant he’ll move on 
to the next! 


If there are iris borers in your garden 
there is a product—ecynogas g-fumigant 
that does away with these pests com- 
pletely. Lots of interesting experiments 
at the Michigan Agricultural experiment 
station have proved the efficacy of this 
method over any other. 


One awfully good way of keeping fu- 
ture insects from learning tc love your 
domain too well is to burn all trash in 
the Fall and Spring, and keep dead dis- 
eased leaves and stalks raked away from 
the bed at all times. Then go in for 
systematic spraying all season. It takes 
but an hour or so a week and what a dif- 
ference that hour will make to your 
plants and you! 
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Left: 


\ ten-year-old boy won a Bronze Medal for this 
lovely grouping of Flowers in a Pitcher 





A Class calling for an Arrangement in a Niche, 
accessories permitted, the container to be supplied by 
the Committee, brought this delightful entry from a 
nine-year-old girl. 


It won the First Prize in its Class 


When the Children Arrange Flowers 


HILDREN naturally love to pick 

flowers, and to make them into 

bouquets for the house. From the 
toddler who goes into the fields and picks 
daisies, with stems all of a length, and 
happily donates them to mother, to the 
children who are eager to enter the junior 
classes in flower shows,—both boys and 
girls are intrigued by making pictures 
with cut flowers. 

From the point of view of their sen- 
iors, the children’s bouquets are likely to 
have two main faults;—too great erowd- 
ing, and stems too even in length, so that 
the tops of the flowers all come up to the 
same height. Children can have these 
two matters put before them without too 
great stress; and with a little construe- 
tive suggestion which will help them to 
make more interest'ng flower pictures, 
without cramping their style and making 
their happy work with cut flowers mere 
parrot-like imitation of that of their 
elders. 

The first suggestion to make to children 
is that every single flower in the flower 
pictures they are making must show. If 
a bunch of flowers is so tightly packed 
that you cannot see every flower, it is best 
to take out some of the flowers and make 
another flower picture with them. Even 
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By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


the littlest flower lover will appreciate this 
idea, and will cheerfully make mure than 
one bouquet, so that each flower has a 
chance to be seen. 

Many gardens provide pansies, and as 
these blooms should be picked off daily 
to insure continuous flowering, the pansies 
are good flowers for the little folks to 
work with. A small bowl should be 
available for the child, and each day’s 
pansies arranged in it. If the bowl is 
filled with damp sand, the child will soon 
find that the pansies will stand up sepa- 
rately, so that each little flower face may 
be seen. It will not be long before the 
child will try to make different pictures 
with the pansies, so gaining the elemen- 
tary prineiples of flower arrangement. 

The second fault that almost invariably 
occurs when children pick flowers and 
bring them indoors for decoration, is a 
sameness in the length of the stems. In 
working with groups of children, I have 
found that the simplest way of helping 
to overcome this is to take a bunch of 
daisies or other flowers in my hand, hold- 
ing all the flower heads as close to the 
open palm as I ean, and letting the stems 
dangle down through my open fingers. 
Then I leave a few of the stems full 
length, and eut the rest in different 


lengths, making some of them as short 
as half the length of the longest stems. 
When these flowers are placed in a vase, 
the different stem lengths automatically 
make the tops of the flowers come at dif- 
ferent heights, thus greatly increasing the 
interest of the flower grouping. 

Many grown people who make flower 
arrangements do not realize that the most 
charming groupings are those that sug- 
gest the beauty of the growing plant. If 
a plant grows with long sweeping lines in 
its flower stems, these same lines add 
greatly to the flower arrangements where 
parts of the plant are used. This idea 
appeals to children; they soon develop 
a real art in reproducing plant character- 
isties in their flower arrangements. 

It has never semed to me to be wise 
to try to give children many of the de- 
tailed points of flower arrangements which 
we adults follow. A child will almost 
always have something in himself that 
he wishes to express when he arranges 
flowers; he is willing to argue that a cer- 
tain flower must stand in a particular 
place—because he wants it there. Why 
should we attempt to tell him that it is 
too dark or too heavy or too light to 
stand where he wants it? The child who 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Among the well-known blooms that thrive in summer heat are the Calen- 


dulas or Pot Marigolds. 


They now come in many new forms and colors 


The Hot Dry Summer Garden 


noon to sit in the shade of a dense 

green vine, and feast one’s eyes upon 
bold masses of beautiful color in the 
flower border. It is nice, too, to wander 
among the fragrances of these blooms in 
the evening dusk. But it is something else 
again to dash madly out beneath a blazing 
sun with mulching hoe and water bucket 
for shrivelled spindly plants that mock 
our dreams of color mass. We did some- 
thing about it. 

In the first place we faced facts. Our 
vine-clad porch looked out upon a sun- 
drenched slope, rather sandy and gravelly, 
while the level stretch at the bottom 
seemed to catch reflected heat. There 
were limits to our water supply as well 
as to our time. Flowers died. The plain 
fact was that our midsummer garden had 
much the nature of a miniature desert. 
We decided we are not using the right 
kind of plants, and so we looked around. 

It was easy to find most gorgeous desert 
plants; but the trouble was that we had 
real Winters—blizzards and snow and ice. 
It took a little search to fit a plant list to 
a desert Summer and an arctic Winter. 
Our first discovery was the value of South 
African annuals in our garden, bold 
sturdy ones that we could sow broadcast. 
These are coming rapidly upon the 
market, and we had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing their seeds reasonably. Plants from 
South Africa in the main know extremely 
fierce suns and amazing droughts. We 
found a record of seven years without 
rain. It came at last in the night, and the 
next morning the parched dun desert was 


ie is a fine thing on a midsummer 
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By ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


earpeted with brilliant color as far as the 
eye could reach. These plants seem par- 
ticularly rich in brilliant shades of orange 
and yellow, and the majority of them are 
rayed flowers. 

There are also perennials and succulents 
from the same region, but only a few of 
them have the necessary hardihood for 
American Winters. Those that also make 
good house plants and bloom much of 
the year may be shifted in jars or tubs 
back and forth as necessary, and are not 
overly troublesome if sparingly used for 
strong accents. Busy people like ourselves 
need plants that require but little han- 
dling. Many half-hardy perennials like 
the Snapdragons may be treated as an- 
nuals in most American gardens because 
our hot Summers mature them quickly. 


WE do like to try new things, so we 
. started off first building our garden 
around these South African annuals. We 
thought what moisture and plant food 
there was would hold better if we evened 
off our slope a little more. This gave us 
a steep low bank, and we broadcast the 
seeds of Arctotis seapigera just as soon as 
the ground was warm. We risked a color 
clash in buying this newer variety, for 
besides the orange, yellow, and cream 
blooms, there are also earmine, terra 
cotta, and salmon shades. We found them 
blending very well though. The flowers 
are nearly three inches across, and grow 
about six inches high. They also make 
fine edging plants, or are good in the 
rock garden. A. breviscapa is an older 
fiery-orange variety. 


A little taller, about ten inches, is the 
Jewel of the Veldt (Ursinia anethoides). 
The blunt orange ray-petals contrast 
sharply with the deep-purple crowns that 
are spotted. with jet-black. The wiry 
stems hold the blooms well above light- 
green lacy foliage. Spring-sown seeds 
bloom all Summer and Fall. We sowed 
this in groups near the front of the 
border; and farther along, but interlock- 
ing with them, used clumps of the trifle 
taller, bushy Cape Marigold (Dimorpho- 
theca) Lemon Queen. This also comes in 
other varieties, D. aurantiaca being a 
strong glowing orange, while D.a.hybrida 
carries the same mixed shades as Arctotis 
scapigera. They are all prominently 
marked around the centers, and our 
Lemon Queen carried blue-black cushions. 
Seed can be sown where it is to bloom, 
but a longer season is to be had from an 
indoor seedbox. These bloom straight 
along until frost. 


For middle height we used the Monarch 
of the Veldt (Venidium fastuosum). 
These large double-rayed blooms are 
strikingly brilliant, being three to five 
inches across and earried well above the 
grayish silky foliage. The centers are 
wholly green, and the base of the petals 
deeply marked with purple-black that 
contrasts strikingly with the glowing 
golden-orange outer rim. Monarch of the 
Veldt grows two or three feet high, and 
though a rayed flower, gives a very 
different effect from the preceding plants. 
It particularly delights in midsummer 
sun, and we found germination better if 
we waited for the ground to warm up. 
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Southern gardens will probably find this 
a perennial. 

These South African colors are strong, 
and we found it necessary to choose 
neighbors with a little care. There should 
be considerable orange in any reds or 
pinks used with them. We settled the 
question with one border by keeping it all 
in yellows with orange accents. We 
wanted more variety upon the other side 
of the garden, and used these strong 
shades only near one end. At this end, 
interlocking with the Cape Marigolds and 
Jewels of the Veldt, we planted the Cape 
Stock (Heliophila), a four-petalled blue 
flower about eighteen inches high. This 
comes in two varieties, both carried in 
long racemes; one a clear blue with white 
eye, the other wedgewood. They are 
splendid dividing plants to lead on to 
other colors. Their one drawback is a 
distaste for drought, though they glory in 
a blazing sun. We used care that our 
planting came near a water tap, and felt 
that being able to sow in April where they 
were to bloom compensated for hav ng to 
water occasionally in dry weather. Care- 
ful planning in this way sometimes pro- 
duces results not obtainable otherwise. 

At this end, too, we planted an edging 
of another blue flower from the same 
region, the Kingfisher Daisy (Felicia 
bergeniana), a brilliant rich blue bloom 
with a large yellow disk. This is a small 
plant, six inches tall, with blooms three- 
fourths of an inch across. It belongs to 
the same family as the doubly-tall Blue 
Marguerite (Felicia amelloides, Agathaea 
coelestis), an exquisite sky-blue flower of 
branching habit. These have been coaxed 
from the greenhouse to the open garden, 
and should be treated with a little more 
consideration than the other plants men- 
tioned. 








Mesembryanthemum coccineum in bloom. 
Foliage of M. edule to the left 


Y this time we felt ready to leave 

South Africa, and looked about 
among some of our own plants that least 
object to conditions such as our garden 
offered. Verbascum Miss Willmott, with 
tall white spires of five or six feet, seemed 
a good background plant, among so 
many round flowers. The Verbascums 
are mostly biennials, and sometimes 
reproached with coarseness; but a few 
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carefully chosen ones in the background 
have their place. The Boltonia could also 
bring more white. Michaelmas Daisies 
gave us background in blue and pink. 
White Godetias and gold-veined blue 
Salpiglossis, carried the border on to tall 
salmon-pink Godetias of the spire type, 
heightened toward the back with several 
tall silvery Artemisias. White Scotch 
Pinks (Dianthus plumarius) and low- 
growing Achilleas finished off the edge. 

When we turned back to complete our 
orange-and-yellow border, we _ used 
Tagetes signata pumila along the front 
where the Jewel of the Veldt did not drift 
to the edge. The Mexican Sunflower 
(Tithonia speciosa) though an annual, 
rapidly makes a bush nine or ten feet 
high, and three or four across. It gave 
us a bold background plant. New Minia- 
ture Mixed Sunflowers (Helianthus 
cucumerifolius) helped us out in the back- 
ground. There is a new Rudbeckia, My 
Joy, that we are going to put in front of 
this next year. For accents we planted 
several Tritomas (Flame Flower, Poker 
Plant) in reddish-orange and searlet. We 
had to protect this a little in the Winter, 
but it seemed to lift our border completely 
from the commonplace, being just the 
touch needed to offset the many rayed 
flowers of the Veldt. 

Epitor’s NorTe:—Plants which will 
endure hot dry conditions and climates 
have a place in many gardens. This 
month Anderson McCully tells us a story 
which is interesting for those who need 
to plant to overcome or combat drouthy 
conditions. Whether such conditions are 
the result of an unusual season or 
whether they are inherent to the locality, 
planning for the things which can be 
taken care of readily in hot dry weather 
is a subject which interests us all. 
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Arctotis scapigera is marching right over rough ground here, mingling with other plantings 
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HOP windows nowadays are filled 
with shining garden tools, smart 
weeding baskets, floppy sun hats, 
and bright-red wheelbarrows. 

Every true gardener loves to buy tools 
and gadgets which will add to the joy of 
his hobby by making hard tasks easier; 
but with so much of this sort of thing on 
the market, one hardly knows what to 
select for practical, lasting service. 

When buying tools,—the backbone of 
your gardening supplies,—sturdiness 
without overweight is the most important 
consideration. 


LONG-HANDLED TOOLS 
Spading Fork is an all-purpose tool 
which deserves especially careful selection. 
The gardener who knows how to make the 
most of his spading fork will use it per- 


haps ten. times as often as a spade, for 


instanee, and yet many made-up “sets” of 
light garden tools consist of hoe, spade, 
and rake. A four-pronged fork is usually 
the best choice for general use, and it 
should not be too light for real hard serv- 
ice. When making a selection, choose a 
fork with long steel straps extending well 
up the handle rather than the usual short 
ferrule. Then, when you sink the prongs 
deep under a stubborn clump of daylily 
roots, or strike a rock buried in hard elay, 
there will be no danger of a heart-sicken- 
ing crack and a broken implement. <A 
spading fork, by the way, may be used to 
advantage for many things besides turn- 
ing earth. I use it for most transplanting 
of large perennials, finding it a more 
adequate and skillful tool than a spade. 

Spades of course are needed in the 
array of tools, and these, like forks, may 
be purchased with the long steel straps 
which guarantee long life. Another fea- 
ture which is important in a good spade 
is the reinforcement along the top of the 
blade, which keeps the sharp edge from 
cutting into your shoe and at the same 
time strengthens the tool itself. A lady’s 
spade should be kept under lock and key 
if there are lusty men-folk about. Mine 
never lasts the season out and that is how 
I became acquainted with the possibilities 
“ed the spading fork, which I now like 
vetter. 


Round-point Shovel has its use in the 
garden for those who have plenty of 
strength. For some purposes it is superior 
to any of the tools mentioned above; for 
instance, in lifting such difficult subjects 
as a clump of peony roots. It is also 
useful in transplanting large shrubs or 


Lang Weeder 


Practical Tools and Accessories 


for Home Gardeners 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


trees, as a good Round-point Shovel has 
strength enough to stand considerable in 
the way of prying, and the point cuts 
nicely through sod, or through roots 
where such cutting may be necessary. 
Hoes now appear in as many forms as 
dahlias or tuberous-rooted begonias. The 
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From left to right:—Warren Hoe, Com- 
mon Hoe cut down for weeding, and 
Onion Hoe 


standard hoe is perhaps the least useful 
of the lot. My favorite weeder which 
spends the Summer in my ealloused hands, 
is the filed heel of such a hoe. Nothing 
remains but a thin, curved blade, (see 
above), sharp as a razor and with two 
points, either of which may be counted on 
to eut a stubborn weed out neatly from 
beneath the close shelter of a delicate 
plant. 


Square-topped Onion Hoe is something 
like* my home-made weeder, but is a 
bit heavier and not sharply pointed. It 
is an excellent substitute, however. A 
Warren hoe, shaped like a heart, with its 
three sharp points, is ideal for making 
drills for seed planting and for ecultivat- 
ing between crowded rows of young vege- 
tables, or in the cutting garden. For those 
who like a really well-filled tool house, 
there are scuffle hoes to push before you 
and pull hoes to drag after you; mattock 
hoes for moving rocks and breaking up 
hard or strong ground. These are all good, 
practical implements. 


(Diamond Point Scuffle Hoe. The 
best all-purpose garden tool which 
classifies perhaps as a scuffle hoe, as used 


in the Editor’s garden, is what I think is 
known as a Diamond Point. It is a scuffle 
hoe coming to a rather sharp point with 
sharp cutting edges of hardened steel, 
and with notches at intervals which im- 
prove its effectiveness. For weeding 
among shrubbery no tool has been found 
so effective and saves so much labor. I 
have personally used this tool and my 
helpers find it the best thing for keeping 
my rather extensive grounds in elean 
condition.—Editor. ) 

Rakes also have their new spring styles 
and are parading in flexible steel; with 
hard rubber teeth; in spring wire; in 
bamboo; and there is a chunky little model 
designed to exterminate dandelions. A 
pressed steel rake with twisted teeth to 
give greater tension may be purchased in 
several sizes and is useful for light weed- 
ing. A curved dandelion rake prevents 
the teeth from catching in grass roots 
while raking off the blossoms. 

Wheel Hoes of various makes have be- 
come thoroughly a part of every garden 
of any considerable extent. The best of 
these wheel hoes have a wheel nearly two 
feet in diameter, and with wood handles 
bent to fit the hand. Various attachments 
may be used, from a mold-board plow 
to a five-prong cultivator. Estimating 
roughly, these wheel hoes as against any 
sort of a hand tool, will do four times 
the work with the same effort. Wheel hoes 
are best adapted to things which are 
planted in straight rows and not so well 
adapted to the plantings which are found 
in comparatively small and ornamental 
gardens. In the vegetable garden the 
wheel hoe is indispensable. 

Among other long-handled tools which 
many gardeners find useful are cultivators 
with four curved prongs; hand plows; 
turf edgers; weeders; and row markers. 


SHORT-HANDLED TOOLS 

Trowels are the most generally useful 
of the hand implements, and this year 
there is a trowel for every possible pur- 
pose. The Slim Jims are just the thing 
for planting bulbs and seedlings. Another 
with a perfectly flat blade (see below), 
which is splendid for transplanting young 
seedlings. With this little tool, blocks of 
tiny plants can be cut out of a flat with 
the accuracy of a cake knife eutting pound 
eake. Then there is a combination trowel 


(Continued on page 390) 





Seedling Trowel 
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Too Many 
Hybrid 


Teas ? 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND, (Pa.) 


ERHAPS some of the FLOWER 
GrowErR friends who read these 


words will suggest that in July, 
there is no danger of having too many 
Hybrid Tea Roses. Black-spot will be 
getting in its first bad licks, and there 
won’t be an abundance of Roses to see, 
possibly. Yet if the constantly-repeated 
admonitions in these articles have been 
followed, there can be good Roses in July 
from the Hybrid Teas themselves, and 
there will be some hangovers, in some sec- 
tions of the country, in Hardy Climbers 
and in Hybrid Perpetuals. 

But that isn’t the point of this admoni- 
tion. I want to ask the appreciative 
readers of this magazine to express them- 
selves more or less loudly so that even the 
rose producers of the world may come 
to hear them. “Are we having too many 
Hybrid Tea Roses?” is my question. Or, 
putting it otherwise, are we not neglect- 
ing other forms of the Rose that could be 
more definitely serviceable, if all our time, 
all our garden ground, and all our money 
were not taken up in trying to keep pace 
with the mad rush of new Hybrid Tea 
varieties ? 

To keep this inquiry pointed I am at 
the moment looking at the “New Roses of 
All the World” as published each year in 
the American Rose Annual, which in the 
past eighteen years has described 2,754 
ambitious offerings, or “an average of 
153 each year reported from the thirteen 
rose-loving nations of the rose-needing 
world.” This 1936 report of the introduc- 
tions of the preceding year includes 204 
new varieties. Of the 55 varieties charged 
to the United States, but three are defi- 
nitely out of the Hybrid Tea class, being 
Polyanthas. Great Britain gives us 46 
varieties, of which four are Polyanthas, 
three Climbers which are mighty close to 
Hybrid Teas, and one species sport. 
France puts in two new Climbers and 
twenty Hybrid Teas. Czechoslovakia 
does throw in three Polyanthas and three 
Lambertianas, along with fourteen Hy- 
brid Teas. The Netherlands, with four- 
teen Hybrid Teas, gives us one Climber 
and one Polyantha. Germany is best of 
all with only six Hybrid Teas, three 
Polyanthas, two Climbers, and a species 
hybrid. Spain has a half-dozen Hybrid 
Teas, and Belgium, with five Hybrid 
Teas, gives us three Climbers. Luxem- 
bourg does only three Hybrid Teas, and 
Australia adds two to this number, which 
Portugal equals. There is to Italy’s credit 
one Hybrid Tea, and to Denmark’s credit 
one Polyantha. 


New the point I am making is that in 
all this list of 204 new candidates 
for public favor and private cash there 
isn’t one Hybrid Perpetual, one Bourbon, 
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Leonard Barron,—a representative Hybrid Tea Rose 


one Bengal, one anything else which looks 
like using the grand old strains of rose 
blood on which rose love has been built 
up. 
What I am writing must not be mis- 
construed as insisting that all my readers 
buy all these new Roses. Far from it! 
I do suggest that there are available, with 
some little search, a good many excellent 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, some of which 
have a pleasantly recurrent habit, because 
the classes are always mingling. The 
Bourbon type, typified by two superb 
Climbers, Zephirine Drouhin and Kath- 
leen Harrop, has also to its enormous 
credit the indispensable Hermosa and the 
beautiful Souvenir de la Malmaison. How 
many of those who read these words 
know these lovely Roses, never excelled? 

It will be noted in the survey above 
scanned that there are not very many 
Hardy Climbers, and not nearly so many 
better Polyanthas as we deserve. Yet 
there are grand Hardy Climbers, and a 
really fine list of Polyanthas available to 
us everywhere. Why can’t we have more 
Roses outside the overdone Hybrid Teas? 

To me there is real rose advantage and 
rose pleasure in the species or so-called 
“wild” or “native” Roses, even if they 
don’t bloom all the time. As these words 
are written, Rosa ecae is giving us the 
first rose show of the season, after a 
desperate Winter which didn’t hurt one 


twig of my big plant of the variety, which 
will soon be covered with its primrose 
flowers on a beautiful bush. Hugonis and 
Xanthina will follow. It is entirely pos- 
sible to get from dependable dealers 
others of the species, including our own 
native Roses, and to put these, not in the 
rose-garden, for which they are too husky, 
but in other places where there are now 
too many Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora and Spirea vanhouttei and similar 
common, ordinary shrubs. 


OMEONE may say that I am writing 

pretty far away from the time of 
year, but my reply is that this is the time 
for the appreciative rose lover to pick his 
pets and get them when he can and where 
he can. I should not like to see Breeze 
Hill depleted by one member of its colony 
of species Roses and old-fashioned Roses. 
To disturb Rosa ferox, for example, which 
will carry its red heps clear across the 
Winter, would certainly disturb me! A 
grand plant of the old European dog 
Rose, Rosa ecanina, is a real joy along 
the driveway, because it gives a cloud of 
flowers, followed by an abundance of red 
fruits that stay all Winter. 

So I ask again the question to which 
my own answer is definite. Do we not 
have too many Hybrid Teas? Are we 
not twanging the same old string in our 

(Continued on page 382) 
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The Calla as a Garden Subject 


By MILDRED NORTON ANDREWS, (Mich.) 


have elated many an admirer from 

some less-favored section. But these 
distinguished aroid beauties may - abide 
outdoors in temperate regions as well, 
whenever they are invited cordially. The 
yellow Zantedeschia Elliottiana, (fre- 
quently listed as Richardia), for example, 
is as easy to cultivate and store as a 
gladiolus. 


Garden Callas are only distantly related 
to our gentle native Calla palustris which 


(Cie in gardens of mild climates 


lightens bogs with its creamy arum- 
spathes. Both the northern herbaceous 
perennial occasionally glimmering in 


garden marsh or pool-edge, and the Callas 
of South Africa, belong to Araceae. 
That family includes the familiar Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, Sweet Flag, and their close 
relatives, as well as many of the exciting 
conservatory inmates originating in far 
lands. 

In the botanical world, Callas are dis- 
tant from lilies, which they are sometimes 
misealled. But their loveliness is unceas- 
ingly approved, whatever their name. An 
oeceasional objection to their use is that 
they are too perfect. They seem artificial! 

The husky leaves on fleshy stalks spring 
from the base of the plant, so the flowers 
may be cut without devitalizing the 
rhizomes, where starch is so readily stored 
after its manufacture in the generous 
foliage. 

Common Calla is Zantedeschia aethio- 
pica. It is as white as its species name 
is dark. Richardia aethiopica and R. 
africana often appear as synonyms. The 
great hedge-Callas may be three feet tall 
and are as striking in exactly suitable 
environments, as any arrogant perennial 
of cooler climes. With heart-like or 
arrow-shaped 12-inch leaves on the tall, 
strong stems, these Callas with blossoms 
flaring 10 or 12 inches beyond their 
pedicels, are at their best where growth 
is prolonged in soothing temperatures of 
large conservatories, or gardens of equable 
temperament. Aridity is not acceptable. 


Z. aethiopiea var. devoniensis is smaller 
in every respect, while Z. aethiopica, var. 
minor, is also debonair. Although called 
dwarf, its conspicuous spathes 3 or 4 
inches Jong illuminate many a home in 
Winter. After its long summer rest out- 
doors under a protecting shrub, or in a 
kindly cellar, the large pots of rich soil 
are brought into a sunny window and 
watered prodigiously. Fair fortune if 
some festival coincides with the opening 
of Callas in the house! 

In gardens where growing seasons are 
comparatively short Z. albo-maculata, the 
Spotted Calla, with purplish glow deep 
in its white throat, may give satisfaction 
where the larger, heat-loving species 
would not expand so well. Z. Rehmannii 
is similar to Z. Elliottiana in size, but its 
rose-pink or rose-magenta or rose-rimmed 
trumpets have less personality. It can- 
not easily be ignored—when it can be 
obtained. 
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Clear-yellow Z. Elliottiana is superior 
for many a run-of-the-land garden, as 
well as many a formal plot, and house 
or terrace pottery. The flattened rhizome, 
rounded, light brown, may almost shrivel 
to death before it is planted. Yet it 
usually blooms. Break it in two,—it 
usually survives. It may all but decay 
with moisture, or almost dry during cellar 
storage; still it sends up blooms. 


One year, the last week in June, we 
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Yellow Calla (Richardia Elliottiana) 





planted a dozen or so, long misplaced, in 
dark, prairie loam. They flowered in early 
September. In years thereafter firm, 
large-eyed bulbs were planted at intervals 
the seasons through, allowing 6—10 weeks 
for the yellow spathes. Heat, moisture, 
and depth of planting, affect the blossom- 
dates. If the ground is dry, the rhizomes 
should be put down as far as the moisture 
level. In accordance with professional 
advice the rhizome tip should be barely 
visible. In sand, however, the rhizome 
may be placed below the surface without 
loss of flowers. In stiff soil which holds 
water long periods, this is apt to induce 
rapid destruction as well as excessive leaf 
growth. 


ELLOW Callas may serve instead of 

tuberous begonias in shaded spots, or 
mingle with begonias and other shade- 
lovers. Wherever strong yellow untinged 
with orange is desirable, thither Calla 
Elliottiana may be conducted. The leaves 
are sometimes a foot high with the flow- 
ers half that length, so the floral impres- 
sion is very lively. The foliage appears 
to be spotted with white, but the splashes 
are due to the translucence of the leaf 
tissue. A specimen held toward the ‘ight 


reveals a very unusual and interesting 
aspect. With lacy garden ferns the low, 
luminous Callas are dazzling as they are 
wherever they glorify shaded nooks. 
They provide an enviable light in dark 
corners under trees of heavy-shade 
tendencies. When the trees are maples, 
with their robbing roots, the sober ferns 
are all too seldom enlightened. In groups 
or formal rows between or in front of 
Butterfly delphiniums with Persian Yel- 
low roses in the background, a striking 
spectacle is assured. A few sprays of 
the roses should shower down toward the 
Callas lest the impression be stilted. 


When yellow Callas and two-foot del- 
phiniums of clearest deep-blue were 
flowering simultaneously with deep-pink, 
hardy-perpetual roses, all in front of 
dark hemlocks, there was an animated 


scene at midday. For weeks! Again, 
Callas were carefully mingled with 


lavender funkia lavishly blossoming near 
pink roses. The yellow will predominate 
unless sagaciously used. 


In geometrical arrangements Callas 
mareh as rigidly as soldiers and dutifully 
hold their color for three weeks or more. 
Even the variegated foliage may be an 
asset when well “off center,” irrespective 
of any spathe and inflorescence. We do 
not enjoy it in sunlight so much as in 
shade, perhaps because the leaves fold 
firmly to protect themselves from undue 
evaporation and the flowers last but a 
short time. 


A quantity of rhizomes set in staggered 
rows at different dates will prolong the 
blooming season irrespective of the 
weather. 


One author states that Callas must be 
taken up at the first hint of frost and 
dried with eare. It is sound counsel even 
if not too well remembered. We store 
ours in sand, in airy peat, or in fluffy 
sphagnum. 


Many a calla rhizome has more than 
one flower, and “everblooming” is dis- 
tinetly applicable. In regions where 
summer days and nights are hottest, or 
merely steaming as they are in the 
corn belt of the Middle West, any Calla 
properly winter-rested will flower in 
ordinary garden soil. The larger white 
Callas may need to be started in boxes or 
pots for their full development in tem- 
perate regions. If the earth is rich and 
black or filled with clay, shade or semi- 
shade is especially desirable. A sun- 
drenched pool-margin is proverbial calla 
habitat. 


We flower our yellow Callas indoors 
only when the tubers have rested until 
late December, at least, but Callas out- 
side are always important to us. 


The Calla has value as a garden subject 
not only for its beautiful and striking 
bloom, but for its foliage. The tropical 
nature of the foliage gives an exotie air 
of distinction. Gardeners will do well to 
consider the Calla as a garden subject. 
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Suggestions for Corsage Making 


The Knack of Corsage Making 


By DOROTHY H. JENKINS, (N. Y.) 


OTHING complements a woman’s 

costume more than a corsage of 

flowers. Why should we not aug- 
ment our pride in growing fine flowers by 
wearing them? Corsage making is not too 
difficult a task for the person with clever 
fingers. Once the knack of making a 
compact corsage is yours, you will find 
that your garden offers endless possibili- 
ties in the variety of flowers to be used 
for this purpose. 

The most popular type of flower deco- 
ration is the shoulder corsage. It may 
consist of only one or two good-sized 
flowers perfect in form or a fragrant 
mass of the smaller ones. Too large a 
corsage is apt to be awkward. There- 
fore, determine the size of the corsage to 
a certain extent by the size of the person 
who is to wear it. A heavy large cor- 
sage worn by a large woman has a ten- 
deney to increase her apparent size. 

Suppose we practice our corsage mak- 
ing with roses, always the most popular 
flower for this purpose no matter what 
the dictates of fashion. In addition to 
the six, nine, or dozen roses that are 
needed, you should have a few pieces of 
flat asparagus or maiden-hair fern, or 
similar flat greenery, and soft green 
string or thread. Small pieces of fern 
tips are held flat as a background for the 
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flowers. Use two or three pieces to- 
vether and arrange so that their outline 
is about the size you wish the finished 
corsage to be. 

Start the flower work by laying one 
rose in the center of the green mass so 
as to reach its topmost point. Then take 
the string and tie rose and fern together 
at the base. Lay two roses on either side 
and a little below the first one, not too 
far apart and’ rather like a fan. Twist 
the string around their stems keeping 
string taut. Continue to place your roses 
artistically in narrow fanlike rows so that 
they fill in the outline and center of the 
corsage. Wrap the string around each 
flower stem to hold all tightly together. 

Fine flowers such as lily-of-the-valley, 
baby’s breath, or forget-me-not, combine 
charmingly with the roses and give the 
corsage a lighter appearance. If these 
flowers are not available, smaller bits of 
fern must be worked in to conceal the 
stems. Start to work in tiny bunches of 
the fine material as soon as the first three 
roses have been tied to the fern. When 
the corsage has reached the desired size, 
wrap the string tightly around the col- 
lected stems and tie the whole together. 
The asparagus fern is used only for back- 
ing so clip off any spiky ends that stick 
out too obtrusively beyond the flowers. 


As a finishing touch cut off the flower 
stems so that they are no more than an 
inch long, and wrap a small square of 
tinfoil around them. A bow is, of course, 
the final decoration. Inch wide ribbon 
in either a blending or contrasting shade 
is usually preferred. A florist makes 
these bows by folding one loop of rib- 
bon, twisting a thin wire about the loop 
so as to hold it, and then about as many 
successive loops as he desires. The center 
of the wire is twisted around these loops, 
so that the wire itself may be twisted 
about the foil-covered stems to hold the 
bow. Wire holds the bow firmly, gives 
less bulk than if the ribbon were tied 
around the stem and if cut short enough 
will not tear the fabric of a dress. 

There are innumerable flowers other 
than roses well suited to the corsage. 
Fall is the mum season, and small garden 
chrysanthemums with a bit of their own 
foliage left close to the flowers make 
most attractive corsages. During the 
Summer cornflowers and garden pinks, 
pansies and sweet peas, small calendulas 
and pyrethrum, are only a few of the 
small flowers that give pleasing results. 
Even gladiolus may find their way into 
a corsage if the individual florets are used 
instead of a whole spike. 

The gardener does not have orchids for 
the picking but he may well have the 
rubrum lily. I defy any woman to pre- 
fer an orchid corsage to one of two fully- 
opened lilies plus a graceful bud. Tie 
the two or three lilies to flat green fern, 
clip their stems to the desired length, 
cover with tinfoil, and add your bow—a 
corsage fit for a queen! 

Asters simulate the carnation and gar- 
denia. Three of them fastened one below 
the other with the flat asparagus fern will 
make a smart and convenient-sized shoul- 
der decoration. I have seen women walk- 
ing on Fifth Avenue wearing the same 
type of corsage fashioned from two gor- 
geously-colored geranium flowers. 

A woman gardener with ingenuity and 
practice can soon make, the smartest 
florist blush. Use any garden flower that 
suits your fancy and costume. Choose it 
also for lasting quality and its ability to 
lie flat. A few fine flowers such as baby’s 
breath, lily-of-the-valley, candytuft, sweet 
alyssum, forget-me-not, or any similar 
one that is in season, work in well in 
all but covsages made of two or three large 
distinctive blossoms. Although some few 
of the garden flowers such as the daffodil 
and delphinium are definitely not suited 
for corsage making, a determined woman 
will find her garden offering many practi- 
eal and unusual suggestions. 

Wrist bouquets are often worn for even- 
ing parties. They must be smaller than 
the shoulder corsage and so arranged 
and tied that the flowers face in two direc- 
tions instead of just one. Make them as 
you do the larger ones but as though it 
might be cut into two small ones. Use a 
piece of ribbon long enough to be tied 
through the center of the bouquet and also 
around the wrist of the wearer. 

Colonial bouquets are always popular, 
though they are carried more frequently 
than they are worn. The principle of a 
Colonial bouquet is the arrangement of 
concentric circles of small flowers about a 
single rose bud as the center. The fin- 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Reviews of the New Books 


TROPICAL FISH. 


Their Breeding and 
Care. By Edwin H. Perkins. 151 
pages. Illustrated. A. T. DeLaMare 
Co., Inc., N. Y. C. $1.50. 


Since tropical fish have become so uni- 
versally popular, a practical handbook on 
the subject will be welcomed as a real 
necessity. 

Mr. Perkins’ volume treats all the essen- 
tial phases of the matter, describing “live 
bearers” and “egg layers” and their care; 
scavengers; diseases and foods. There 
is also data on aquariums and water 
gardens. Since effective lighting, beau- 
tifully-shaped and constructed tanks, rare 
water plants, and vividly-colored fish have 
been combined to form these striking 
water pictures, the hobby of fish breed- 
ing and fish keeping has undoubtedly 
extended its scope. These exotic “water 
gardens” set in the wall or standing 
on tables or window sills are remarkably 
decorative in certain types of rooms, and 
an increasing number of people are con- 
stantly learning to create and care for 
them. Mr. Perkins will be helpful to 
those interested in such a project. 

Then, too, there is a short chapter on 
societies and shows, in which the author 
urges each fish enthusiast to become a 
member of one of the sixty or more 
aquarium societies in the country, or to 
organize one if necessary, so that com- 
petitions, shows, and general cooperation 
may be shared by all whose hobby is 
“tropicals.” 


THE CHILDREN MAKE A GARDEN. 
By Dorothy H. Jenkins. 70 pages. 
Illustrated. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc. $1.50. 


At last, a garden book for the younger 
child! 

Unlike The Gardener’s First Year, 
(reviewed last month in THe FLOWER 
GROWER), which is planned for the youth- 
ful gardener, this book by Dorothy 
Jenkins is written, printed, and _illus- 
trated for the little child. The text is 
large and the language simple, so that 
it ean be easily read by the youngsters 
themselves. A bit of color in the illus- 
trations is planned to catch the childish 
eye and there are verses here and there. 

The directions are clear and pleasingly 
expressed and the information is sound. 
Miss Jenkins has much practical experi- 
ence in gardening with children, so she 
is in full command of her subject. 

There is even a closing chapter on 
“Picking Flowers for Your Home,” and 
this also is practical and sound advice, 
as is the short paragraph on arranging 
the cut blossoms. Of the full-page illus- 
tration of eut flowers in a vase and of the 
group of containers on the page facing 
it, the least said the better. 

The decorative flower and vegetable 
drawings, however, are pleasing and at- 
tractive, and there are several full-page 
illustrations of the children gardening. 

The Children Make a Garden is an in- 
valuable little book for small gardeners. 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


APATIA. By Charles E. Waterman. 
138 pages. Frontispiece. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., Boston, Mass. (No price 
submitted.) 


Apatia is a charming and unique little 
book, composed of twenty-four short 
essays, all about bees. The author has 
made no effort here to write of the apiary 
from a_ practical standpoint. These 
sketches represent rather the poetry and 
legend, the incident and adventure of bee- 
keeping throughout the ages. These anec- 
dotes are in many eases stranger than any 
fiction and there is an epic quality in 
their telling. The somewhat stilted and 
vet lyrie prose suits the subject well. 

All his life Mr. Waterman has been 
interested in bees, and he must have spent 
many years in assembling the wealth of 
material which he presents so whimsically 
and delightfully in Apatia, The slim little 
pocket-size volume will prove the perfect 
companion for the contemplative fish- 
erman; the leisurely pedestrian who en- 
joys periods of rest reading beneath a 
tree at noonday; the city man who longs 
to “get away from it all” to rural scenes. 


PRUNING AND REPAIRING of Trees, 
Shrubs and Ornamentals. By Victor H. 
Ries. Illustrated. 95 pages. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $1.00. 


This is the third little book which Mr. 
Ries has done for the Doubleday hand- 
book series and like the others, it is well 


done. After telling us how trees and 
shrubs grow, he gives a chapter on 


modern tree eare and then launches into 
the main subject of pruning. 

We are told what tools to use, and 
chapters are then devoted to each type 
of pruning and one to tree repair. There 
are also lists of shrubs which need special 
styles and times of pruning. 

Though Mark Russel, the illustrator, 
has little chance in this volume to make 
the most of his talent, in all his illustra- 
tions he shows the keen feeling for grow- 
ing things whieh distinguishes his work. 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GAR- 
DENING. Written by ten well-known 
authorities. Illustrated. 645 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.35. 


This book which is advertised as “a 
veritable Encyclopedia of Gardening” is 
in fact a collection of the Doubleday 
garden handbooks under a single cover. 

As these handbooks have all been re- 
viewed in these pages, it is hardly neces- 
sary to describe the various chapters at 
length. There are fifteen of them, each a 
garden handbook in itself. 

For a very small fraction of the total 
price of the volumes bought individually, 
the gardener may possess the whole book- 
shelf between two covers. Printed on 
light paper in clear, readable type, it is 
handy to hold and carry, and is in facet 
no larger than an average book of fiction 
—<decidedly smaller than some of the more 
lengthy novels which have followed in 
the wake of Anthony Adverse. 


BIRDS AND BIRD CLUBS. By George 
S. Foster, M.D. Frontispiece and chap- 
ter headings. 237 pages. The Chris- 
topher Publishing House. $2.50. 


The preservation and increase of our 
native song birds is a subject of vital in- 
terest to all, nature lovers, and this prac- 
tical volume by Doctor Foster will give 
many individuals and groups the needed 
encouragement to make bird conservation 
an active interest rather than a vague 
desire. The book has been inspired by 
the work done in New. England, and 
especially in New Hampshire, toward 
making Americans song-bird-conscious. 

There are forty-five short chapters in 
this book and they cover literally every 
conceivable phase of song bird conserva- 
tion. Such subjects are included as A 
Bird Sanctuary on a College Campus (a 
description of the birds at St. Anselms 
College, N. H.); Reception of Winter 
Birds; Organizing a Bird Club; Special 
Bird Club Aetivities; ete., ete. There 
are chapters on tree swallows, crested fly- 
catchers, and other birds of special in- 
terest, and Doctor Foster has wisely in- 
cluded many incidents from his personal 
experience with birds. 

Those who have gardens will want to 
own Birds and Bird Clubs, and if that 
poor mortal who has no garden will read 
it, he must surely reform and start creat- 
ing one at once—a garden with a feeding 
station, a bird bath, lots of berried shrubs, 
and a collection of convenient bird houses. 


LILIES IN THE GARDEN. By I. 
George Quint. Illustrated. 96 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.00. 


In contrast to the recent authoritative 
English monograph on this subject, Lilies, 
by H. Drysdale Woodeock and J. Coutts, 
ihe perusal of this little volume by Mr. 
Quint (planned for the use of the home 
gardener) is like listening to a musical 
comedy after hearing Wagner. 

As is the ease with other Doubleday 
garden handbooks, this slim volume is a 
simply-expressed, unpretentious discussion. 

Beginning with the correct planting of 
lilies, ineluding soils and drainage, the 
author proceeds with all phases of home 
culture of lilies. Lists are given of 
popular varieties of various types suit- 
able for use in the home garden. There 
are chapters on care of the growing 
plants and treatments to overcome insects 
and diseases. Considerable space is de- 
voted to a diseussion of special lilies for 
various seasons of bloom and for each 
garden location. A considerable table 
of other varieties is appended, with colors, 
heights, periods of bloom, correct planting 
depths, and general remarks. 

Mr. Quint also gives details of raising 
lily seeds in pots, indoors, and in frames 
outdoors. There is a chapter on grow- 
ing lilies indoors and in closing a general 
summary. 

The book is adequately illustrated with 
line drawings and is thoroughly worth 
while. 
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Oxeye Daisy.—Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 


The Oxeye Daisy;—State Flower 


of North Carolina 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


HILE the Legislature of North 

Carolina has never officially 

adopted any State Flower, the 

Oxeye Daisy (Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum) is quite generally used 
by common consent as it is a favorite of 
the school children. 

Although some of the women’s clubs 
favor the goldenrod, and some would like 
other flowers, to an outsider it would 
seem unwise to select the goldenrod which 
is already the official flower of three 
states, while the Oxeye Daisy has not 
been selected by any other. 
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The Oxeye Daisy is not a native of the 
United States, but of all the many flowers 
and weeds that have been brought in and 
naturalized from Europe, it would seem 
that the Daisy is the prettiest flower of 
them all. 

We have been told that during the 
Revolutionary War, some of the Hessian 
soldiers that came over here to help, 
were quartered in the Hudson Valley 
above New York City. They brought 
over hay to feed their horses, in which 
there were seeds of the Daisy. After 
the war was over, these plains soon be- 


came white with Daisies, where the city 
of White Plains is today. Some people 
doubt this story, but they are the same 
people who would discard much of the 
Colonial history, even saying that Wash- 
ington never had a hatchet and, therefore, 
never cut down the cherry tree. 

It is very likely that the Daisy was 
brought over by many of the early 
settlers who brought hay to feed their 
horses and eattle on the way, and until 
they were established in their new home. 
So the Daisy is today found all the way 
from Maine to Florida. 

It will grow and thrive in almost any 
kind of soil. Each flower head contains 
many little flowers of two kinds; the ray 
flowers that have the long white petals, 
and the little finer flowers~that make up 
the inside cone. ’ 

The Daisy is a perennial plant, growing 
year after year from the same root, and 
produces much seed that is seattered far 
and wide. A few plants will soon multi- 
ply until they have made a field almost 
as white as snow. It is considered a 
troublesome weed by the farmer as it does 
not make good cattle feed. However, it 
does have some medicinal qualities. As 
a flower, it has much in its favor to com- 
mend itself. It grows so freely that it 
ean be eut in abundance for home or 
church decorations. 

It is best, when gathering, to take large 
corrugated cardboard boxes, pack them 
full, and shut up tight. Never attempt 
to carry any kind of flowers in an auto- 
mobile unless carried in some kind of a 
box, or wrapped in wax paper. The wind 
or draft of air will wither any flower. A 
few hours after you have placed the 
Daisies in water, even though they were 
picked on a hot day and badly withered, 
they will hold up their heads and smile 
at you with their shining faces. After 
they have been thus revived in water, 


then you ean make them into daisy 
crowns, or daisy chains, or any kind of 
floral emblem. 

The Oxeye Daisy is in blossom from 
May to July. When gathering these 
flowers, pick them in quantities; then 


share them with your friends, especially 
with those who are shut in and cannot 
get to the country. 

As a cut flower, the Daisy has few 
equals. Daisies generally are attractive 
to many because of childhood 
tions, and the flower has a style which 
is all its own. The Oxeye Daisy is not 
by any means the least attractive of the 
Daisy Family. 


associa- 


. THE OXEYE DAISY 
In oxeye-daisies, pure and white, 
North Carolina takes delight. 
The children like to romp and play, 
In daisy fields throughout the day. 
And if you join them in their play, 
Much joy you'll get, I’m sure this way. 
And though your hair be white as snow, 
I’m sure that you will younger grow. 
Now gather all these dainties fair, 
Take all you wish, there’s plenty there. 


The more you pick, the more they grow, 


The farmers know that this is so. 


They do not think them fit for feed, 


So gather all that you may need. 


Then take them home, and in a vase, 


They’ll add good cheer to any place. 
C. W. J. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COoWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


‘It is a Crime to Destroy the Products of Labor” 


NDER the heading of ‘‘Over the Back Fence,”’ 
U (Wayside Ramblings Department), it says that it 
is wrong to destroy gladiolus bulbs because they are 
considered out-of-date. This problem has come up fre- 
quently during many years; not only in connection with 
flowers, but in connection with fruits and other things. 
Nurserymen destroy many thousands of fruit trees which 
are unsold, and florists destroy many left-over flowers, 
plants, and bulbs. In part, this practice is permissible 
or perhaps necessary, but there is another part which is 
not necessary and which is contrary to good business or 
good reasoning. 

Some years back I made the statement, ‘‘It is a Crime 
to Destroy the Products of Labor;’’ and as a general 
statement this is correct. The products of labor have a 
sanctity quite aside from their money value, and the 
destruction of things which have been produced by human 
labor must therefore be given respect and consideration. 

This subject leads into the question of economics and 
it also leads into a discussion of the destruction of crops 
and the limitation of crops. I have already discussed 
these subjects. We are now discussing whether producers 
have a right to destroy such products as gladiolus bulbs, 
of varieties which are considered obsolete. 

Always have there been periods of surplus or glut; 
and always have there been periods of low prices result- 
ing therefrom. Those in the trade seem to feel that they 
may at times avoid low prices by the destruction of a 
part of their crop. From an economic or moral stand- 
point, they have no right to destroy crops in this way. 

It is such a large question that I will not attempt to 
solve it in this brief preachment, but my impression is 
distinctly that the products of human labor should not ke 
destroyed unless under very exceptional or emergency 
circumstances. It certainly is wrong to destroy crops or 
products for the purpose of maintaining prices. It may 
even easily be argued that limiting production by artificial 
means is also wrong. 

If merchants could only see that they might increase 
their business by distributing, at low prices, the things 
which they sometimes destroy, then. the problem would 
have a business phase to which they do not give proper 
consideration. Low prices result in a wide distribution, 
and there are times when low prices are not only per- 
missible, but desirable. Offer a bargain and you can 
sell to people who would not even consider buying at 
higher prices. This results in the introduction of, let us 
say, the gladiolus, to a large number of people who 
might otherwise never have had such opportunity. 
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There has been considerable difference of opinion 
among commercial florists as to whether the sale of flowers 
on the streets in the cities, at ‘‘give-away’’ prices, was 
detrimental or helpful to their business. The broad- 
minded ones say that this practice results favorably, by 
inducing people to become flower-conscious, and to get 
the habit of having flowers in the home, and using 
flowers as gifts. It seems that the argument is all in favor 
of selling surplus at low prices, rather than destroying. 

In any case we must allow the natural law of supply 
and demand to operate. Man-made rules to regulate 
prices and regulate supplies, not only do not work out 
well, but are contrary to sound reasoning, good economics, 
and the higher laws of morality and humanity. 


The Cooper Plan; Based on a Mystic 
Relationship Between Man and Earth 


WISE man has been quoted as having said: 

“If you sever the relationship between man’s soul 
and the soul of the earth, man ceases to be a@ creative 
being.’ 

This is very much in line with what I have been attempt- 
ing to teach in furthering an interest in the THE CooPER 
PLAN as a scheme of life. Others have sensed the same 
relationship but perhaps have expressed it in a different 
way. That there is an intimate relationship of love 
between man and earth, we will all admit when we get 
into sufficiently close touch with the subject. 

The mystic relationship between man and soil is one 
which we cannot ignore. Those who sense this relation- 
ship are already on the path toward progress. Those 
who do not sense it, need not feel that no such relation- 
ship exists,—time and study is all that is needed to 
get in step with the idea that soil-contact, as I have called 
it, is the most important activity or relationship in which 
the human race can engage. 

While the Resettlement Administration and its program 
to help both our rural and urban people to realize the 
relationship between man and soil has merit in a material 
or economic way, those who take advantage of the resettle- 
ment idea must appreciate the fact that the real value 
of soil-contact is much more than its soundness from an 
economic standpoint. The mystic or spiritual values are 
paramount. Nature follows laws which are fixed. 

Humanity must adapt itself to Nature’s laws if our 
progress on earth is to be on the best plane. The work 
which our Government is doing will enable many people 
to get the benefit of soil-contact, who otherwise might 
never have had this opportunity. It is, however, of 
the utmost importance that those who come in contact 
with the soil should have ideals in mind rather than 
merely the value of this contact in an economic way. 

While the relationship between man and the soil may 
be called a mystic relationship, considered on a high plane 
of thought, it will perhaps be easier understood, for the 
most of us, if we say that soil-contact has a spiritual value. 
By spiritual value is meant that it teaches the highest 
principles of human life on earth. The details of such 
teaching and such life are worked out by and for each 
individual, each for himself. They cannot be explained 
in words, but must be experienced by each one for 
himself and in his own individual and peculiar way. 

Now, friends, please do not assume that I am talking 
in a way which is difficult of understanding. The subject 
is of easy comprehension if we but take time to consider, 
and take time to put ourselves in tune with Nature and 
the universe. Activities contrary to Nature’s laws do 
not make for true progress, but when we travel with 
Nature we make real progress, and in the direction of 
what some people are pleased to call ‘‘happiness;’’ but 
which I prefer to call ‘‘satisfaction.’’ 
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Derrill W. Hart 


S this issue of FLOWER GROWER goes to press we are 

saddened by the untimely death of Derrill W. Hart, 
our Advertising Manager, in New York City on Tuesday 
night June 16th. 

Mr. Hart was widely known in advertising and horti- 
cultural circles. He had many friends among the leaders 
in the garden field and his passing is a distinct loss. 

A former President of the American Dahlia Society, 
Mr. Hart was the originator of the Dahlia Honor Roll 
which appeared for the first time in FLOWER GROWER in 
December 1935 and prior to that in The American Home. 

Mr. Hart was a most enthusiastic booster for FLOWER 
GROWER and the leader in our policy to broaden the scope 
and contents of this magazine. 


Flower Grower as a Reference Book 


UESTIONS come into this office which can be quickly 

answered by reference to the files of THe FLOWER 
GROWER, and readers who have complete files should at 
once get the index for each year. 

This magazine has many facts and much information 
which cannot be found elsewhere, and in the aggregate 
and covering a term of years, the files of THE FLOWER 
GROWER excel any other similar publication. 

Readers are therefore advised to consult their files for 
the information they want. We are always glad to answer 
questions so far as possible, and questions which we believe 
our readers may answer, we are glad to put into THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 
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Selecting the Best Iris Varieties 


HILE I agree with Brother Gersdorff (see article 

on another page) that there is nothing very accurate 
about a list of iris varieties, (or a list of any other flower 
varieties for that matter), limited to the twenty-five best 
or limited to any other particular number, yet a selection 
of a definite number should not be impossible for a real 
expert. It should be possible for a man well advanced 
in his field, to pick out the varieties he considers meritori- 
ous to any number whatever. Then by process of elimina- 
tion he could reduce them to twenty-five, either more or 
less, if he wanted to take the time necessary to give them 
a truly judicial consideration. While I realize the diffi- 
culty of limiting selection to twenty-five, yet if we are 
to have anything like a close comparison of varieties it 
must be limited somewhere. It is not fair for one writer 
to send in a list of twenty-five, and another writer a 
list of fifty or more. 

I am therefore inclined to disagree with Brother 
Gersdorff in the way he has stated his objection to 
selecting a list of twenty-five. True, there are plenty 
of objections to the idea of limiting the number, but it 
is about the only way to get going if we are to have a 
discussion of varieties. The subject trails off into an 
uncertain status unless we confine ourselves to some par- 
ticular number of varieties. 

The question is one of personal ideals. No two people 
have the same ideals on the Iris or any other flower, and 
here is a further point which may not be overlooked. 
Ideals of today are not ideals of next year, or several 
years hence. There is a still further point: One person 
may have ideals based on certain requirements or uses 
for flowers; another person has entirely different require- 
ments or uses, and naturally has different ideals accord- 
ingly. One person might want a balanced collection in 
his garden; another might want only certain types; and 
so on ad infinitum. 

For the above reasons I am not inclined to criticize 
those who want to limit a selection of varieties to any 
particular number, be it twenty-five, more or less. Nor 
am I inclined to criticize those who do not care to put 
any limit on the number, except to suggest that if we 
do not limit the number we do not appeal so well to the 
comparatively small grower, but mostly to the specialist 
or advanced amateur. The novice must have brevity and 
simplicity if we appeal to him in discussing varieties. 

The hobbyist-gardener, whether a beginner-greenhorn 
or one advanced to the threshold of professionalism, gets 
much out of discussion of varieties, even though the 
particular reader might not agree with the deductions 
of the person conducting the discussion. Indeed, some- 
times when the writer for publication offers conclusions 
which are not in keeping with the ideas of the reader, 
it is as much or more interesting to the reader than 
though the minds of the two agreed on the qualities of any 
particular variety. 

While on this general subject of variety discussions 
and selection of a particular number of the so-called best 
varieties, I would acknowledge the good work which has 
been done by our various national and state flower societies 
in their efforts to direct attention to the best blooming 
varieties, not only of the Iris, but of other flowers as 
well. The symposium plan, whereby varieties are gauged 
by a vote on a questionnaire sent out by the Secretary, 
seems to have produced good results, although it may 
be easily criticized from some angles. Anything toward 
clarifying the decidedly cloudy atmosphere of the variety 
situation is helpful. Far too many varieties are promoted 
commercially, and many of them without proper testing 
or comparison with the varieties which have gone before. 
The more publicity, and the more and closer comparisons, 
the better for all concerned. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
OMPARATIVELY few of the great 


4 legion of flower lovers can afford to 
travel extensively and visit the remote 
places that provide variety and abundance 
of natural fauna. But those of us who 
love flowers well enough to grow them 
in our gardens ean, like children playing 
“make believe,” content ourselves by tak- 
ing an imaginary tour of the world, as 
we faney each plant leading us to, and 
telling us about, the native land from 
which its ancestors once emigrated. 


And what a cosmopolitan assemblage 
our garden beds contain! Small, indeed, 
is that garden wherein some wanderer 
from each of the four corners of the earth 
is not represented. Our native Phlox or 
Columbine may be found growing in 
close proximity to such congenial ecom- 
panions as the Foxglove from Central 
Europe, the Petunia from South America, 
the Hollyhock from the Levant, and the 
Mignonette from Northern Africa, 

Representing North America in our 
floral pageant of nations is the Gaillardia, 
Physostegia, Turk’s Cap and Meadow 
Lilies, and Yueea. ‘Tropical America 
cave us the Ageratum, and Mexico the 
Cosmos, Dahlia, and Zinnia; while from 
across the equator, in South America, 
eame the Fuchsia, Portulaca, Salvia, Sal- 
piglossis, Nasturtium, Morning Glory, and 
the Four o’Clock, or Marvel of Peru. 

Not from Massachusetts, upon whose 
rocky coast landed the Pilgrim fore- 
fathers, but from the land of the geisha 
girl and the jinrikisha, believe it or not, 
came our misnamed Boston Ivy, more 
properly named the Japanese Ivy. From 
Southern Europe wandered the Carnation, 
Seabiosa, Gypsophila, and Mullein Pink; 
from Persia, the Pyrethrum; from Spain, 
land of sublime scenery, the Candytuft; 
and from rugged Russia the Lyehnis, 
commonly known as Maltese Cross, and 
Statice, or Great Sea Lavender. 

The Snapdragon elaims as its original 
home the sunny Mediterranean region, as 
does also the Marigold and the Gilliflower. 
The Calla Lily, which is in reality not a 
lily, but a member of the Arum family 
to which belong two of our early spring 
wild flowers, the Skunk Cabbage and 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, is native to South 
America, as is also the Tritoma, and the 
bulbous plants, Ixia and Montbretia. 

Croeuses are found native in many 
Kuropean and Asiatie countries; the Hya- 
cinth claims Greeee, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and the Balkan peninsula, as natural 
habitats; while the Scilla comes from 
Russia, Siberia, and Asia Minor. 

According to historical references, the 
Carnation was formerly known as Coro- 
nation, the name derived from the custom 
of the Greeks and Romans of wearing 
flower-crowns, where the native flower 
held high place in such garlands. 

Where shall we travel in our search for 
the original home of the Tulip? It ap- 
peared in Austria, Holland, and England, 
about the same time; in each ease from 
Turkey where we are told the flower got 
quite a start toward its later development. 
Named in Persia, and found growing in 
many Asiatie countries, we will just eall 
it an Oriental, and let it go for that. 

THe Guap PHILOSOPHER 








Where to Grow Daffodils 


By EDWIN C. POWELL, (Md.) 


NYWHERE in.the garden, lawn, 

orchard, meadow, or woodland, that 

provides a reasonable amount of 
light and fertile soil, is suitable for Daffo- 
dils. They grow particularly well in the 
light shade of tall oak, black walnut, and 
locust or other deep-rooting trees; but 
sulk if close to dense shrubbery, or sur- 
face-feeding trees like elms and maples. 
They find a paradise under high-headed 
old fruit trees with thin crowns, and in 
the perennial border with a host of sum- 
mer- and fall-blooming plants. 

The latter location is a happy one for 
both the Daffodils and the gardener. The 
Daffodils are “up and about” with the 
first days of Spring and make a gorgeous 
display before the later perennials are 
ready to occupy the ground. Then the 
daffodil foliage can be removed after, (but 
not before), it ripens and turns yellow, 
and the bare spots are quickly covered by 
other plants. If Daffodils are planted in 
rows or beds in the garden, they can be 
interplanted with annual flowering plants 
and a second crop of bloom obtained. 

Chrysanthemums and Daffodils make a 
splendid garden team, as they give best 
returns under like conditions of soil, light, 
and fertility. The ’Mums should be sepa- 
rated and replanted each year in order 
to obtain the best results. One plant is 
making its best growth while the other 
is mainly at rest, and they do not inter- 
fere with one another. 

I have seen and practiced some very 
suecessful naturalizing—the planting of 
Daffodils under natura! conditions where 
they can be left undisturbed for several 
vears. My grapevines are trained on a 
Munson trellis 44%4 feet high and 2 feet 
wide. Five to seven bulbs were planted 
in 2-foot rows 8 to 10 inches apart. They 
do not interfere in any way with the eul- 
ture of the grapes, which provide shade 
to keep the ground cool after the bulbs 
have matured, while they bloom and make 
their growth before the grape foliage 
covers the trellis. 

I saw a planting last Spring, of many 
thousand bulbs of Emperor, Empress, and 
some small-crowned Leedsiis in a_ thin 
grove of very tall oak trees. It was an 
unforgetable experience to see these 
masses of Daffodils in drifts of yellow and 
white under the big trees, and _ inter- 
spersed at one side along a small brook 
with Mertensia and Primroses. A neigh- 
bor has a planting 6f several thousand 
Emperor, put down 8 inches deep 20 
years ago in a ealf pasture. They have 
never been disturbed and produce several 
thousand dozen blooms each Spring, which 
have brought enough eash to pay taxes. 

The growing of exhibition-type flowers 
calls for quite a different method of plant- 
ing and eulture. The effort in this ease 
is to obtain a few of the very best flowers, 
and the culture should be such as to pro- 
duee the desired results. Deep and thor- 
ough preparation of the soil in early 
Spring is needed, working in a generous 
supply of manure to enrich the soil. 
Then plant early potatoes, peas, or beans; 


and as soon as possible after the crop is 
harvested, turn the soil again and work in 
a liberal application of finely-ground 
bonemeal or a high-grade fertilizer. Ob- 
tain large double-nosed or first-size round 
bulbs, and plant them 6 to 8 inches 
apart and two-and-a-half times the depth 
of the bulb below the surface after the 
ground has settled; that is, a bulb 2 inches 
deep from base to tip of crown should be 
planted deep enough to have 5 inches of 
soil over it. 

A spade eut down to a width of 4 
inches is the handiest tool to use in plant- 
ing a few bulbs among other plants in the 
border, but a regular bulb planter that 
takes out a core of soil is much better, 
although more expensive. A mattock or 
the narrow spade ean be used to lift the 
sod when one wishes to plant a lot of 
bulbs to naturalize them. Pull a chunk 
of earth toward you, drop a bulb in the 
hole as the top is lifted, and press back 
the earth with the foot. 

Planted in this manner Daffodils may 
remain undisturbed for years. When the 
clumps have become so thick that only a 
few flowers are produced, it is time to 
lift, separate, and replant. This period 
will vary from 3 to 5 years under garden 
conditions and two or three times as long 
if the bulbs are naturalized. An annual 
application of bonemeal worked in around 
the plants in early Spring, or a top dress- 
ing of high-grade commercial fertilizer 
just as the tips of the leaves appear, will 
give good returns in the way of more and 
better flowers. 


A Good Silene for the Mid-West 


ILENE orientalis is a hardy biennial 

that. grows about 18 inches high in 
our section. Plants branch freely from 
the base and each branch earries a large 
globular head of bright-rose flowers, 
which are clove-scented. It makes a neat 
compact plant that is suitable for the 
herbaceous border, and fine for cutting. 
It being a biennial, you have to wait a 
year from the time of sowing to flowering. 
Once planted out in the border, it requires 
no special care, and will seed itself, never 
becoming a pest. 

We have had it for the past four years 
and have been pleased with its wanderings 
through the border. We have never 
transplanted the self-sown seedlings, for 
at blooming time they harmonize with 
other plants in the border. We made our 
first sowing in April in the coldframe. 
This is not necessary because of its 
hardiness, but we have made it a point 
to plant all new seeds in the frame in 
order to keep track of varieties on trial. 
Our seed came from an English seedhouse, 
although seed of this variety is available 
here. This variety should become popular 
when better known, because of its ease of 
culture and hardiness. Silene orientalis 
begins blooming in early Summer, and 
although planted in a sunny spot, has 
seeded and bloomed in half-shade as well. 

Rose H. Vasumpavr, (IIl.) 
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Monarch Butterfly in all its stages of growth from the cater- 
pillar stage through the chrysalis and to the mature moth 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ULY at hand, the harvest season be- 

gins in earnest. After weeks and 

months of labor and planning on the 
part of man, whose efforts would be as 
nothing without the aid of Nature, one 
by one the good things of field and garden 
come to maturity. 


There are many things that point to 
the fact that the year is growing up. On 
tall mullein stalks are beginning to appear 
waxen, yellow blossoms. Opening but a 
few at a time, the blooming period of 
that plant extends through the month. 


By the middle of July wild carrot is 
blooming in profusion. Chicory too is in 
its prime, and while both plants are con- 
sidered pests by the farmer, yet there are 
few sights lovelier than great stretches 
of roadside displaying a blooming mass 
of the blue of chicory and the white of 
wild carrot. One is very likely to see 
such a display following a country road 
that has not had the too “careful” atten- 
tion of highway authorities. 


Another roadside flower, lovely on dewy 
July mornings, is the wild morning-glory. 
This is more of an outeast than the above 
flowers, especially when it finds its way 
into a garden or other cultivated spot. 
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But growing on a neglected roadside bank 
it does little harm. 


Bouncing bet is yet another flower com- 
monly seen beside the road, growing in 
great beds and blooming not only in July 
but most of the Summer. Bet really is 
a garden flower, but it enjoys the wild, 
unconfined life of the open spaces. Our 
grandmothers usually planted the flower, 
and it is from the old gardens that 
bouncing bet has escaped to lead a eare- 
free life and multiply abundantly. 


Young birds of many species are in evi- 
dence at this time. Robin and blackbird 
children are taking care of themselves, 
but several species of the woodpecker 
family are bringing their offspring to the 
dooryard feeding stands to partake of the 
light lunehes served there throughout 
the Summer. Among the bird youngsters 
brought by their parents are redheaded 
woodpeckers, also the downy and hairy 
woodpeckers. After a time the young 
fellows, learning the way, will come un- 
escorted, and the parents are free of that 
responsibility for this year. 

While the birds, for the most part, are 
winding up their family affairs, we find 
the little goldfinches just beginning 


theirs. All through the rush season of 
May and June, when other birds were 
burdened with family responsibilities, the 
goldfinches flitted and darted about in 
sunny meadows, seemingly without a care 
in the world. But life is more serious for 
them now. Industriously they are weav 
ing their dainty little cup-like nests of 
softest down, fastening them securely in 
the fork of a sapling. 


July evenings bring soft-winged moths 
to batter against the window panes and 
sereens, not always vainly seeking en- 
trance to the light inside. Flitting about 
the evening lamp, frequently we find 
gaily-colored insects; delicate green 
fragile creatures, as well as gray, black, 
and even lavender sprites. 


A midsummer feature, the delight of all 
nature lovers, is the singing and “fiddling” 
of the night insects. By latter July the 
chorus is almost complete. There are 
also many daytime musicians of the insect 
world, but the voices of some may be lost 
amid other sounds of the day. The cicada, 
however, makes itself heard wherever it 
may be found. Often referred to as the 
seventeen-year locust, the cicada is a tre 
mendous singer. Emerging from the 
ground, seventeen years after the mother 
fastened the egg to a twig which in time 
fell to the ground, the little grub that 
hatched worked its way into the earth to 
remain its allotted time. Somewhat the 
shape and size of a bumblebee, the cicada 
weakly crawls part way up the trunk of a 
tree, where in a short time the ecreature’s 
back splits apart and a gauzy, green 
insect emerges out of all proportion to 
the shell that eneased it. 


As July is decidedly a month of inseets 
and moths, it is well to mention the mon- 
arch butterfly. Wherever the milkweed 
grows, there also may be found the 
monarch, as it is on the tender shoots of 
that plant that the mother lays her eggs. 
In a short time a number of ugly and very 
hungry caterpillars make their appear- 
ance on the plant, whith is almost en- 
tirely consumed during the eleven days it 
takes for the caterpillars to get their 
growth. Milkweed is the “certified” baby 
food of the monarch butterfly infants, 
and the manner in which they eat and 
grow their food must agree with them. 
But there always is an abundance of milk- 
weed, so we may enjoy the monarch but- 
terfly, knowing that its means of existence 
is taking nothing from man. 


Flower Guessing Contest 


1. Saccharine wind. 

2. Wife of Perseus. 

3. An insect pest, a sweet, and to nurse. 
}. To jump, a musical wind-instrument, 


and a ray of light. 

Fatal evening dimness. 

6. Marking out a path, and a heavenly 
body. 

A male deer, and a spine. 

8. A reptile, an insect, and failure to keep. 
9. A feline, and a thorny plant, 

10. Unbound contest. 

11. A popular toy for babies. 

12. A sheep-tender and his pocketbook. 

13. Crawling hours. 

14 A hard harvest. 

15. Hands off. 


or 


~Z 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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HE summer lawn is a vital prob- 

lem in our gardens. Bermuda 

grass is the only dependable 

lawn grass that will stand full 
heat and sunshine. Fortunately it likes 
poor soils, will grow in either sand or 
clay, but sinee it will not tolerate shade, 
other grasses or ground covers must be 
used under the trees and where there is 
shade from house or garden walls. 

During July, if the garden is small 
and water ean be used freely, the growth 
of the lawn is stimulated and the color 
freshened. But on large areas where 
artificial watering is out of the question, 
Bermuda grass thrives and grows beau- 
tifully. 

Cut it regularly once a week, but not 
too close. Leave the elippings to add 
humus to the soil. If there is nut grass 
along with the Bermuda, leave it alone. 
Digging out the nuts is an endless and 
useless task. Regular mowing, along 
with the other grasses, will kill it out. 
The leaves bleed to death and the nuts 
perish. This is an infallible remedy for 
the nut-grass nuisance in the South. 

Crab grass has to be dug out for it 
shades the Bermuda and kills it. 


Do your bog plantings now. The iris 
Siberica and native iris multiply so 
rapidly that an annual thinning is neces- 
sary. Give these iris a situation where 
water stands on the roots and that is 
all they ask. 

Iris Germanica transplantings may be 
continued. New iris may be ordered 
and put into place. 

Plant lotus now. The nelumbium 
speciosum, the sacred lotus of the Nile, 
with ecreamy-white blooms tipped with 
pink, is the one most used. If the pool 
is small they must be set in tubs and the 
plants and blossoms will not be so large. 
Used in water courses, ponds, or small 
lakes, they grow in beauty and fragrance 
from year to year. 


Pinch off the tops of the chrysanthe- 
mums of all the hardy classes, with 
Korean and Chosen daisies. This makes the 
plants bushy and increases the number 
of the blooms. These varieties of chrysan- 
themums are planted for landscape effects, 
and if not pinched back several times 
from July to September the bushes will 
have to be staked, and this means the 
beauty of the masses is marred. 





Get your dahlias in line. Start dis- 
budding as soon as the first flower buds 
show. Do not over-fertilize. Water only 
when needed and then soak to a good 
depth. If the month is very dry, use a 
mulch of peat moss or leaves. 

Muleh the newly-planted conifers and 
give them plenty of water particularly 
if the soil is sandy. 


Use three inches of hardwood leaves 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON, (5S. C.) 


over the azalea beds and do not work 
them at any time. Water liberally. 





Cultivate camellias and muleh them 
also. They need lots of water and should 
be shaded from the midday sun during 
their first two Summers of growth. They 
do not need so much mulehing as do 
azaleas. 


Start camellia cuttings in late July. 
Root them in clean sand in a shaded 
place by keeping the boxes or planting 
beds moist. 





Layer azaleas for new plants and also 
climbing roses. Make a sharp incision on 
the underside of the stem; press it firmly 
in the ground, and use a brick to hold 
it down. In the late Fall eut from the 
parent stems and transplant into per- 
manent positions. 

Root cuttings from your favorite roses. 
Most of the Teas, and some of the Hybrid 
Teas, the Damask and Bengal roses, and 
all the Polyanthas, will root readily and 
be ready for late transplanting. 

Leave the cluster of leaves on the tip 
of the stem as you plant. Put them in 
sand under the drip of a hydrant or in a 
shaded place where water can be supplied 
freely. 





The Australian roses are particularly 
suited to southern conditions. All of 
them grow readily from cuttings—Bush, 
Pillars, and Climbers. The beautiful 
Pillar Daydream was rooted last Fall, 
and bloomed continuously for weeks this 
Spring. 

Growing your favorite roses in this 
way insures your having own-root roses 
and they are undoubtedly best for the 
South. 


Keep the blooms of all the summer 
annuals cut. Remove the central spike 
of the phlox decussata as soon as it begins 
to fade. New flower spikes will develop 
at each leaf stem and the season of bloom 
he extended many weeks. 

Go out with your scissors and clip the 
tips of your boxwood plants. Set the 
clippings in a close rank along the base 
of a brick wall, where there is shade; 
then keep them well watered, and soon 
there will be many new plants for your 
boxwood borders. Shade and water are 
essential; and sand, if your soil is clay. 
It is such an easy way to grow them, and 
pays such royal dividends. 


Cape jasmines or gardenia florida are 
being ruined by the plague of white 
flies. Black spot seems to settle on them. 

Use an oil emulsion with both nicotine 
sulphate and formaldehyde added. Pro- 
portions were given in the June number. 


For mildew on the zinnias, phlox, and 
other summer flowers, Massey dust is the 
easiest and best remedy—nine parts dust- 
ing sulphur to one part of arsenate of 





July Activities in Southern Gardens 


lead. Mix thoroughly and dust on the 
plants when dry, using either a dust gun, 
or putting the powder in a bag tied to the 
end of a pole and knocking the dust onto 
the plants. 


If there is energy and time left after 
all of these strenuous operations, then 
rest in your garden and enjoy the mid- 
summer glory of the phlox, the fragrance 
of the oleanders, and dream in the moon- 
light where feathery crepe myrtles bloom 
and you can watch the drifting loveliness 
of lilies and lotus that float on the pools. 


Gourds, and How to Plant Them 


OURDS have fascinated me ever 

since I realized the possibilities of 
making “Indian” pottery from them, by 
painting Indian designs on the tan-colored 
ones. 

Dipper and other large-fruited sorts 
make good vases for garden flowers such 
as zinnias and golden glow, for use on 
porches or in summer camps. A painted 
border makes them colorful and gay. 
There is plenty of room for originality, 
besides the pleasure derived from grow- 
ing them. They make good wren houses. 
By cutting a small hole near the top, fill- 
ing with sand, then corking the hole, we 
have a doorstop. Designs painted on 
them make them attractive and decorative. 

Small-fruited kinds make interesting 
wall vases and can be filled with dried or 
everlasting flowers or berries; or, they 
can be used for cut flowers for they hold 
water. Children like to play with them. 
Some especially attractive ones can be 
filled with sand, the opening in the bot- 
tom corked, and used for paper weights. 

Gourds are very tender and require a 
long growing season to mature the fruits. 
There is little we can do about the fall 
frosts, but we can start them early in the 
Spring. In this climate the ground is not 
warm enough and danger of frost is not 
past until about May tenth. Early in 
April I fill berry boxes with rich garden 
soil and set them inside until the soil is 
warm, then plant a few seeds in each box. 
Water thoroughly, and continue to keep 
soil moist but not soaked. When seed- 
lings have the first true leaves, thin to 
three or four to a box. When set out- 
side, thin to two in each box. I set the 
boxes outdoors in the sun on warm days. 
This helps to harden the seedlings and 
prevents them from being “drawn” and 
spindly on account of insufficient light. 

They can grow in the boxes until the 
weather is quite warm and settled. Spade 
rotted manure into the holes made for 
the berry boxes. Set box a half-inch 
below ground level, packing soil around 
and over it. Water well. If care is used 
the bottom of the box can be loosened, 
allowing the roots to strike down into the 
rich soil at once. Roots should not be 
disturbed. Gourds like plenty of moisture 
and a rich soil. 


Mrs. R. M. Lounsserry, (IIl.) 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON, (N. J.) 


humans. Heat reaches its zenith dur- 

ing early Midsummer and the coolness 
of August nights has not yet come to give 
blessed relief. The garden is ready as 
usual, however, to give us a vital interest 
in life when we get back to the everyday 
grind after the Fourth of July week- 
end. As the plants are suffering from 
hot sun and warm airless nights, just 
as we are ourselves, it is “up to us” to 
carry our plant children successfully 
through this trying month. 


Jos is a hard month on most of us 


Diseases and insects may get the bet- 
ter of flowers and vegetables during these 
days. Look over the nasturtiums, roses, 
tomato plants, and other garden plants, 
for aphids. These may be black, red, or 
green, but they will be present on the 
stems, buds, young foliage, and the under 
sides of the leaves and the affected plants 
will appear generally unthrifty. A thor- 
ough spray of nicotine and fish oil soap, 
which really wets the little sucking in- 
sects, should be applied as often as is 
necessary to control them. Various ready- 
mixed spray preparations are also sold to 
control aphids. For this purpose use a 
brass hand spray. A new spray attach- 
ment for the hose is practical and easy 
to manipulate, and insecticides for every 
type of pest come with the outfit. 


If mildew appears on roses or del- 
phiniums, they must be promptly dusted 
with sulphur, a dust gun being used; or 
sprayed with a sulphur solution. Nine 
parts dusting sulphur and one part finely- 
divided arsenate of lead is effective in 
protecting from mildew and insects. 


Hand-pick tomato worms as soon as 
they appear and no spray will be needed 
for them. They destroy foliage so rapidly 
that they are easily found despite their 
protective coloring. 


Cabbages need constant watching for 
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the small green worms which are the off- 
spring of the innocent-looking white-and- 
yellow cabbage butterfly. A pyrethrum 
spray is best and safest for these during 
this season when the plants are near 
maturity and must not be treated with 
poison. A compressed air spray outfit 
or hose attachment will be needed. 


Those living in sections which suffer 
from the Japanese beetle will want to 
have traps ready for use, and any prized 
plants covered with netting. 


Look over your grounds for any 
neglected bank or corner where weeds 
have been neglected and pull them out 
after a good rain. Left to themselves, 
they will spread their seeds broadeast. 


Shallow cultivation of the soil is doubly 
important during July heat. A caked dry 
crust makes hard growing for the flowers. 
But be eareful not to disturb the surface 
roots, when pulverizing the soil to hold 
every drop of moisture. 


Delphiniums, roses, snapdragons, etc., 
should be cut back after their profuse 
June flowering to assure plentiful late- 
summer bloom. 


Lilacs, spireas, viburnums, azaleas, the 
broad-leaved evergreens, and other spring- 
blooming shrubs are ready for pruning 
now. Trimming must not be too severe 
if the natural beauty and grace of each 
specimen is to be preserved. 


July is the month to shear hedges for 
the last time in northerly sections. Later 
trimming may cause portions to be win- 
ter-killed, due to the fact that new growth 
produced after late shearing cannot reach 
maturity before cold weather sets in. 


Rambler roses are pruned now also. 
Remove old canes and train the strong 
new shoots to fill the gaps. 


There are so many flowers in bloom 


now that quantities may be cut for in- 
door arrangements. When gathering these, 
an oblique cut is usually better than a 
horizontal one, as the latter permits stem 
ends to adhere closely to the bottom of 
the container and prevents water getting 
to the flower head. Arrange only after 
the cut blooms have hardened all night 
in deep water. For very hot weather, take 
a leaf from the book of Japanese flower 
artists and select low open containers 
which expose a large surface of cool water. 
Such a dish may hold a single water lily 
or other large blossom floating on the 
surface of the water, and a tall spray 
of cool green or white. 


Annuals and perennials now in full 
bloom may be inspected and the most 
perfect blossoms marked to save for seed. 
As the pods dry the seeds are harvested, 
carefully ripened, and stored away for 
planting at the correct time. Small en- 
velopes, plainly marked, are safe and con- 
venient for keeping home-harvested seeds. 


Strawberries are a wonderful addition 
to any garden but they need care. In 
July, when the June crop is over, (this 
does not apply to the everbearing type), 
rake the old bed briskly and burn the 
dried tops. Next remove the oldest plants, 
leaving only new, sturdy crowns about 
a foot apart. After fertilizing with a com- 
plete plant food, water thoroughly and 
dress with nitrate of soda. Next spring’s 
crop will justify your labor. For a new 
bed, purchase strong pot-grown plants. 
Prepare the soil deeply and completely, 
selecting a part of the garden that his 
been under cultivation for some seasons. 
Give it 5 pounds of commercial fertilizer 
to 100 square feet, and plant the straw- 
berries firmly and deeply, but do not 
cover the crowns. Trim off diseased or 
wilted leaves and water thoroughly. 


In late July you will want to plant 
perennial seeds for next year’s blooming. 
These should be placed in a coldframe, 
in soil carefully prepared by blending 
one-third well seasoned and sifted humus, 
one-third peat moss, and one-third sand. 
After this is worked into the seed-bed 
and soaked with a fine rose spray, let it 
stand for 24 hours and then treat the 
seeds with a disinfectant and plant ac- 
cording to directions on the packets. Neat 
rows carefully. marked with indestructible 
labels will help identify the tiny seedlings 
when they arrive. The frame must be 
shaded until the seedlings appear, but a 
good circulation of air is essential. After 
the young plants come up, they will need 
watering with a very fine spray and as 
soon as the true leaves appear will want 
thinning. August will be time to trans- 
plant them for the first time. 


Early July is time enough to divide 
the bearded iris which has become too 
crowded in its original position. This 
may be done anytime during the Sum- 
mer, after the flowers fade. When di- 
vided, place the separated root stocks in 
the location where you wish them to re- 
main, being careful not to plant too 
deeply. When replanting, cut the leaves 
back half way to reduce strain on the 
disturbed roots. The rhizome is then cov- 
ered lightly with soil, part of which will 
eventually wash away leaving a portion 
of the root stock exposed. 
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Well-filled baskets of garden produce 


have a_ fascination 


for the gardener 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


Y the first of July our gardens are 

beginning to pay well for all the 

labor and worry spent on them. 
In the well-planned garden there has 
been a steady program of planting since 
the first lettuce bed was sown in April. 
By this time somewhat at a 
premium, and it may be necessary to re- 
plant areas that have borne one crop 
previously this season. When this is 
done, the earth should be well spaded and 
fertilizer added. 


space 1S 


Turnips for fall and winter use may 
he sown the middle of this month. Win- 
ter radishes sown at that time will be 
ready to use in late Fall. There are a 
number of varieties of winter radishes, 
but the round, blaeck-skinned radish, espe- 
cially, is adaptable for packing away in 
sand. It is very solid and erisp, with a 
real radish flavor. 

At least one more planting of lettuee, 
endive and other greens, peas, and beans, 
should be put in before the month is over. 
Peas and beans planted at this time should 
be the quick-growing bush varieties. 

Late cabbage may be set out very early 
in July, but it will need plenty of water 
and shelter from the sun until it is well 
established. When cultivating cabbage, 
wood ashes hoed in around roots discour- 
age insects and are beneficial to growth. 
Ashes dusted over the plants before they 
begin to head will rid them of worms. 
The underside of the leaves should also 
be dusted. 

Ashes seattered over and under melon, 
squash, and pickle vines, in their earlier 
stages, will bring good results. Finely- 
sifted coal ashes, while not adding much 
to the soil, make a very good dust to help 
control worms and bugs. Fortunate is 
the gardener who had sufficient fore- 
thought last Winter to sift and store a 
quantity of ashes for use in this time, 
as well as earlier in the season. 

A strawberry bed is included in many 
vegetable gardens, in a corner or at one 
end. July and August are the months to 


start a new bed for next Spring. Care 
should be taken to plant good bearing 
varieties to pay for the work involved. 
A small, well-eared-for bed will furnish 
many a strawberry shorteake and dish of 
jam. 

Many vegetable gardens also have rasp- 
berry bushes growing at one side. This 
is especially true of town gardeners who 
have but a portion of a lot for garden 
purposes. As soon as the raspberry sea- 
son is over, the canes that have just borne 
should be eut to the ground and the new 
shoots tied to supports. 


From the first of July on until freezing 
weather, the thrifty housewife is busy 
canning the surplus garden “truck.” The 
most healthful of vegetables, the tomato, 
will soon be ripening in quantities. There 
are so many ways of taking care of the 
tomato for use later on, that we seldom 


have too many. Aside from the plain 
canned tomatoes we shall want tomato 
soup, tomato juice, catsup, preserves, 


and sauces. In August with the peppers, 
pimentoes, onions, and celery ready to 
use, green tomatoes chopped or sliced, 
and eombined with the above vegetables, 
make delicious relishes. 


August is the best month to ean vege- 
table soup. A variety of vegetables may 
be prepared and canned together unsea- 
soned; or if the finished produet is 
wanted, a meaty soup bone or two eooked 
until tender and the broth added to the 
vegetable mixture instead of water, results 
in a delicious soup ready for use on a 
moment’s notice. 


Corn, beans, beets, peas, and just about 
everything else that grows in the garden 
may be canned in combinations, or alone, 
for future use. 


Latter August usually finds the onion 
crop ready to harvest. When the tops turn 
brown and fall over, the onions should be 
pulled and laid out in the sun for a day 
or two to dry; after which the tops should 
be twisted off and the onions stored in an 





airy building until cold weather, at which 
time they are taken to the eellar where 
they are stored for the Winter. 

As celery advances toward maturity, 
bleaching should be started. Gradually 
hilling the plants with earth, or bleaching 
with boards when the celery has ripened, 
are both satisfactory in the small garden. 
Commercial celery growers as a rule pre- 
fer the boards to the earth method. 


If broceoli, that popular new vegetable 
(at least new compared to most of our 
vegetables) is growing in the garden, it 
will bear until the ground freezes, when 
the little heads are clipped off as fast 
as thev mature. Otherwise the plants will 
go to seed and quit bearing at once. 


Asparagus season is over, but because 
of that do not mow off the tops. Let the 
seeds ripen, and after frost has killed the 
stalks it is then safe to eut them off. 


After each rain, if possible, hoe the 
garden. Hoeing prevents the earth from 
eracking and caking, and most important 
of all it keeps those hearty weeds in check. 
If our vegetables were as “cheeky” as 
the weeds that grow among them, it 
would take mueh hard work from garden- 
ing. Who ever heard of uprooting a 
vegetable plant and finding it holding its 
own after a day or two in the hot sun? 
Yet this too frequently happens in the 
ease of weeds. So, while there is not a 
great deal of hurried planting in July 
and August, there is much hoeing and 
hand weeding to be done. 


While busy in the garden of an evening, 
a song sparrow will come to sing on a 
nearby post, casting a speculative eye on 
the ground below; and a chipping spar 
row or two skipping along the freshly- 
hoed rows, making small talk as they 
work. <A robin will hop along in the 
wake of the hoe, all but getting under- 
foot, while a blackbird looks on from his 
perch on the fence. Encourage all of 
them to remain. The little sparrows will 
gather an untold number of insects, and 
the robins and blackbirds will feast on 
grubs and other garden pests. There are 
but few birds that are not an asset to the 
garden. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Were honey 
America? 

2. What difference is shown in shape of 
leaf tips of the oaks classified as white 
oaks and those falling under the head- 
ing of black oaks? 

3. Why is it that the heart of a frog some- 
times beats for hours after the creature 
is dead? 


bees a native of North 


}. Why do cut flowers wilt so rapidly in a 
heated room? 

5. Why do some flowers close at night? 

6. What causes wood to decay? 


~2 


What secondary damage is done to plant 
life by aphis or plant lice? 

8. Does the neck of the giraffe have more 
than other animals? 

9. Why is it that a parrot is more nearly 
able to imitate the human voice than 
any other bird? 


bones 


10. Do snakes swallow their young when 


danger threatens? 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Mother Catbird enters her Nest 


The Versatile Catbird 


By V. WINIFRED 


SONG 
eagerly as Spring advances and the 


for which I listen most 
birds return from their southern 
vacations, is that of the Catbird. 

His spontaneous song, so full of ani- 
mation, joy of living, and speaking hap- 
piness in every note, is eomprised of 
mockings of other birds, interspersed now 
and then with a eatlike “mew” or other 
harsh barnyard note; but withal, the 
liquid song carols so freely and sweetly 
from the throat of this trim and dainty 
bird, that disagreeable notes are soon 
forgotten—and “the melody lingers on.” 
Especially do I like his vesper song, with 
which he seems to pour out his very soul 
to the fading day and welcome the sable 
shadows of falling darkness,—an untiring 
and timeless burst of melody. 

What a mimic he is! The Catbird has 
the characteristic of trying anything at 
least once, in his efforts to imitate sounds 
from the most unusual to the most 
common. , 

Working in my garden one early May 
morning, I heard a familiar singing voice. 
Glancing into an apple tree nearby I 
saw my Catbird friend who had returned 
to his northern home during the night. 
I began talking to him and he seemed 
to answer with soft, gentle notes. Then 
a burst of glorious melody, and straight 
away he flew to the bird bath, where a 
great splashing took place as he fresh- 
ened his plumage from his long journey. 

What an elf of mischief and curiosity 
the Catbird is! Ofttimes, hearing what 
seems to be a strange or different bird 
note, I began an excited investigation 
only to find it a joke, cunningly played 
at my expense by the mischievous Cat- 
bird. His curiosity is unrivaled. Always 
is he peeking and peering from some 
leafy nook, to see what kind of business 
that human neighbor is up to now, and 
what is he going to do next. Then he 
comes very near, with flit of tail, question- 
ing chatter, song, or varied scoldings, or 
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CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


derisive eatealls—as his mood 
prompt. 

The Catbird has a very outspoken dis- 
like for the harsh and aggressive Blue 
Jay, who is subjected to a regular tirade 
of abuse the moment he puts in appear- 
ance. Almost daily I hear the distress 
eall, “J-A-Y,” of the Catbird and find 
him, looking very much like a tiny, ani- 
mated feather duster, scolding and 
sereeching at a Blue Jay. The moment 
this 8.0.8. eall goes on the air, reinforee- 
ments begin arriving from all directions; 
and Brown Thrashers, Wrens, Robins, 
and Bluebirds help wage war on the in- 
truder, and he is soon sent into retreat 
with the gray firing squad close behind, 
just to urge him to keep moving. 

On one oceasion Mr. Jay chose to dis- 
regard warnings and soaked his feathers 
in the bird bath. Very strategically the 
enemy took this opportunity to attack; 
and the Jay, squealing and protesting, 
was driven from the bath with as much 
speed as his sodden plumage would per- 
mit—chased by two Robins, three Cat- 
birds, and a Wren. 

One Summer a pair of Catbirds de- 
cided to build a nest in a shrub near our 
home. We tore strips of cloth and threw 
them onto the ground, and the birds 
would come almost to our feet and gather 
this material to weave into their home. 
When the young were hatched and able 
to leave the nest, they were taken by the 
mother bird to the back lot where shrub- 
bery made a dense thicket,—and where, 
incidentally, berries were beginning to 
ripen,—and here they were domiciled 
until able to look out for themselves. 
This journey was accomplished by the 
parent bird flying ahead and around the 
youngster, urging it forward in _ its 
journey on foot. 

The Catbird destroys many grasshop- 
pers, caterpillars, and other insect pests. 
He also eats wild fruits and berries, and 
on oceasions cultivated fruits may suffer. 


may 


However, the bird’s good traits by far 
overbalance harmful ones, and his tune. 
ful and interesting personality make him 
an asset to our premises. 

The Catbird may be enticed into the 
feeding station, and—remember—is a true 
southerner and relishes that delicacy of 
southern tables—cornbread. 





A Resourceful Jay 


OBBY and Dickie were watching the 

acrobatic Chickadees do “tumblesaults” 
over a doughnut, which mother had hung 
on the limb of a nearby tree. She had 
used an extra long string, hoping, thus, 
to elude the Blue Jays and force them to 
feed from food on the ground. 

Mother, busy about her household 
duties, would pause, now and then, to 
look over the boys’ shoulders. ’Twas then 
she noticed a Jay, sitting close beside the 
string, apparently studying the situation. 
He was a big, handsome fellow, with extra 
breadth of chest, and ruffled erest which 
made him look as if he had pushed up 
his eap in order to think more clearly. 

Suddenly, the Jay reached down, gave 
the string a strong, hard jerk, and over 
flopped the doughnut! Again he paused, 
the wind whipping his crest to a still 
jauntier angle; then satisfied that he had 
hit upon the right solution, he leaned 
forward, and this time without stopping, 
he wound the doughnut direetly beneath 
him, where it was avidly and quickly 
devoured. 

When daddy was told that night, he 
laughingly said, “Well, there’s one Blue 
Jay that can’t be called, ‘Beautiful, but 


dumb!’ ” 


LaurA RAYMOND STRICKLAND, ( Mass.) 


Berries for the Birds 


F we would all plant our highways and 

fence rows in shrubbery that produces 
berries, game birds would not starve nor 
freeze. 

Tartarian Honeysuckle*is a good shrub 
to plant, perfectly hardy, and of upright 
bush form, growing to a height of eight 
to ten feet, and it makes the very best 
windbreak. 

Snowberry is also a good shrub to plant. 
It is sometimes called Indian currant or 
turkey berry, as the wild turkeys in early 
days, lived most of the Winter on its 
bright-red berries. 

There are many other shrubs with at- 
tractive berries, such as Highbush Cran- 
berry, Wahoo, Jetbead, Sumac, Japanese 
Barberry, and Russian Olive. These all 
make good on the roadside and are very 
acceptable to the birds. No red berries 
are poisonous. 

Bittersweet vines fill a distinet purpose 
in the bird kingdom and cover a multitude 
of uses, such as covering banks and 
ditches which may be too rough or steep 
to grow sod. 

We should all plant something along 
the highways or in the backyards to bear 
food and form a nesting place for our 
birds which rid our land of insects. This 
awful Winter has threatened even the 
remnants of our quail and pheasants, and 
they need all of the protection that we 
an give them. 


J. C. Wetou, (Iowa) 
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Pots of Japanese Sweet Williams in an ancient garden 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Walk with hope or you walk backward. 


—DEVONSHIRE PROVERB 

A blue rose. There is a so-called 
green rose, the viridflora,—that origi- 
nated in Baltimore about 1850; and an- 
other so-called black rose originating in 
Germany,—not really a black flower 
though, only a velvety deep purple. In 
parts of Europe there is a belief that 
wearing a black rose imparts to the 
wearer a fatal charm. Other superstitions 
are: That wearing white geraniums in- 
ereases a woman’s fascination; yellow 
roses cause jealousy, likewise narcissus. 
White roses and orchids are thought by 
many also to have a baneful effect; while, 
strange as it seems, the shy and modest 
violet gives the jitters to some. All are 
familiar with the popular belief that find- 
ers of a four-leaf clover will surely have 
good luck. However, interesting as all 
such beliefs may be, they have about as 
much foundation of fact as the idea that 
throwing a pinch of salt into the fire 
prevents dire disaster when a person un- 
fortunately spills some. 


STILL unrealized dream of horti- 
culturists is the production uf a 


Chemists of today are surely wizards. 
Too many potatoes in Russia and not 
enough rubber caused chemists to make 
synthetic rubber from the surplus of 
spuds—25,000 tons of this artificial rub- 
ber produced in one year from potatoes. 
Reading about it, it seems to make more 
sense than to read of wantonly destroying 
surplus to get rid of it. 

In South Africa they had so many cows 
that the many gallons of buttermilk 
thrown away, finally seeped into streams 
and lakes and so polluted the water. 
Chemists seratched their heads and soon 
turned the waste buttermilk into casein 
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buttons and, more strangely yet, syn- 
thetic wool. From Germany comes word 
that after a wooden house has been built, 
a chemist may be called and by injecting 
into the wood a certain chemical recently 
discovered, can turn it to stone. Next we 
shall be hearing of some chemist who can 
turn a person into a pillar of salt for 
looking back—into the good old days 
before the depression! Remember the lot 
of Lot’s wife? 


The effect of heavy thunderstorms on 
erops is said by observers to be most 
interesting. Frequently the grain in the 
pod is blasted, the pod being a bad con- 
ductor. In certain villages in India the 
peasants grow tall crops of mustard along 
with the grain to ward off the ill effects 
of lightning. It is believed, not without 
some reason, that the tall crops act as a 
lightning conductor and so draw off the 
charge,—thus saving the grain. 


Dahlias contain a high amount of sweet 
fruit sugar, and so if extensive future 
plans work out as well as extensive past 
experiments have, beets and sugar cane 
may have to look well to their laurels. 
We, here in this country, have not yet 
started eating various fruit bulbs or grass 
and flowers which are a common thing in 
the Orient. Among the few flowers we 
use medicinally may be mentioned clover 
tops, elder blossoms, chamomile, cactus, 
marigolds, hops, limes, safflower, and 
dandelions. The following is the way 
Europeans make their famed dandelion 
wine: 

Place in a tub 4 quarts of dandelion 
flowers and pour over them a gallon of 
water that has been previously boiled and 
allowed to become tepid. Cover with a 
cloth and let stand three or four days, 
stirring oceasionally. Strain off the flow- 





ers then, and add to the liquid the rinds 
of a thinly-peeled lemon and orange and 
piece of bruised ginger. Boil for half 
hour, then add 334 eups of sugar and 
the lemon and orange thinly sliced; bring 
to a boil again and let cool. Next spread 
a slice of toasted bread with some yeast 
and add to the liquid, after which let 
stand two or three days longer and then 
place in a cask where it should remain 
undisturbed for two months. It is then 
ready to strain and bottle. 


Eat all the greens possible, especially at 
this time of year when you need the 
chlorophyll which is minus in the bleached 
vegetables. So do not throw away the 
bright green outside leaves of either let- 
tuce or cabbage, nor the green tops and 
outer stalks of celery. 


Sweet William (dianthus barbatus) is a 
hardy perennial beloved by all, particu- 
larly those fond of old-fashioned flowers. 
Our illustrations for this month are espe- 
cially interesting as they are so unusual. 
They are of Japanese sweet William and 
very rare. Their silken fringe-like petals 
are white and delicate shades of pink. 

The original sweet William plants 
shown here were sent as a royal gift from 
the ladies of the Imperial household in 
Tokyo to a nunnery in Kyoto, whose 
members are all of noble birth. The pic- 
tures were taken in the historical ancient 
garden of this nunnery, where this writer 
was frequently entertained during her 
sojourn in Kyoto. It is possible that one 
day, growers here in the United States 
can introduce this variety, but just now 
they are almost unknown even in Japan, 
so rare are they. 


A little light added to any subject is 
always a good thing. Few people get 
very much pleasure out of their gardens 
at night for the simple reason that they 
are unlighted as a rule. Light the gar- 
den up and see what an enchanting place 
it will become—romantic too, as then is 


(Continued on page 382) 
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One of the odd fringe-like flowers of 
Japanese Sweet William 
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Maintain present July abundance by systematically planting for fall vegetable crops NOW 


Follow-up Plantings for the Vegetable Garden 


ARLY July sees the utility garden 

take on a ragged appearance, 

either because weeds have “got 

away” from the gardener, or be- 
cause some of the early vegetables have 
been “cropped” completely, leaving bare 
spaces that invite weeds to grow. Weeds 
are a waste as well as a menace. The 
thing to do is to plan succession crops 
that will leave no room for weeds. 

Here are a few logical combinations for 
successive crop rotation: 

Peas followed by Carrots, Kohlrabi, or 
Turnips; Radishes followed by Beans or 
Lettuce; Beans followed by Fall and 
Winter Radishes; Lettuce followed by 
Carrots or Beets; Peas or Beans followed 
by Celery or Celeriac. 

Other equally suitable combinations 
may be worked out as long as the gardener 
bears in mind the fundamental principle, 
never to allow different members: of the 
same family to succeed each other in the 
same row. One of the most important 
families in the good garden, from an 
economic standpoint, is the Brassica or 
Cabbage family. To it belong Cabbages, 
Sprouts, Cauliflower, Kohlrabi, Turnips, 
Kale, Radishes,—just to mention the most 
important. <A disease that affects one 
member of the tribe is likely to be picked 
up by any other member. Radishes are 
frequently attacked by maggots. So is 
every cabbage cousin. Clubroot attacks 
all cabbage relations in some form or 
another. These are just a few reasons for 
the need of being careful with succession 
crops. 
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By ADOLPH KRUHM, (New York) 


On general principles it is also well not 
to follow one root crop with another, 
though they may not be related. Carrots, 
Beets, Turnips, or Kohlrabi should be 
planted in rows that were occupied by 
leafy crops, such as Spinach, Endive, or 
Lettuce; or by crops that bear fruits, such 
as Beans or Peas. The exception to this 
is Swiss Chard which should not be fol- 
lowed by Beets, both actually being Beets. 

One sure way of having a constant sup- 
ply of vegetables that are just right is to 
sow short rows often, rather than long 
rows at one time. This holds good par- 
ticularly in connection with Radishes, 
Beets, Carrots, and Lettuce; all of which 
remain in prime condition but a short 
time. 

Lettuce is such an important salad 
requisite that no home garden should be 
without it. The varieties to plant at this 
time are California Cream Butter, All 
Seasons, a little unassuming-looking, but 
delightfully-flavored fellow called Migno- 
nette, and Crisp-as-Ice. These are ready 
in from 65 to 75 days. Finally, there are 
the still later varieties like Iceberg and 
New York or Wonderful; besides the Coe 
Lettuces, all requiring from 75 to 85 days. 
They stand considerable heat but lack the 
delightfully “buttery” flavor of the Early 
Butterhead varieties. 

One factor to emphasize about Lettuce 
is the need of plenty of quickly-available 
plant food at the roots. Lack of this will 
cause the program of forming heads to 
lag. 

Escarolle is the European term for that 


variety of Endive listed with our seeds- 
men as Batavian. It is different in leaf 
form only from the “crinkly” varieties, 
having broad, fleshy leaves. Grown quickly, 
in good soil, it is quite tender, devoid of bit- 
ter flavor, and makes quite a palatable 
dish, especially if mixed with Cress. I 
am referring to the curled’ Upland Cress, 
also known as Pepper Grass, of which a 
short row should be in every garden. This 
Cress is such a rapid grower that I 
wouldn’t think of sowing more than five 
feet of it at one time. Begin cutting when 
quite young. It keeps on thriving lustily 
but will go to seed overnight as soon as it 
reaches its normal height of five or six 
inches. 

Then we must not overlook the Pep- 
pers, some of which, especially large- 
fruited varieties, are so mild that they can 
be eaten raw, just as you would eat an 
apple. I am thinking particularly of 
three varieties which are ideal for salads 
and which come into bearing very quickly. 
It should not be difficult to secure at any 
good seed store sturdy plants for present 
planting, but you must insist on either 
Neapolitan, Sweet Salad, or Early Giant, 
for there is no use in setting out the late- 
maturing varieties which are apt to be 
spoiled by frost. 

Now a word or two about crops that 
are distinctly a fall proposition in the 
sense that they should not be planted be- 
fore July and are thus logical as succes- 
sion crops. Years ago I could not figure 
out why Chinese Cabbage, planted in the 

(Continued on page 391) 
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HE purpose of the Floral Garden 

Club of Lima, Ohio, is given in their 
Year Book as follows: “The purpose of 
this Club is to stimulate the knowledge 
and love of gardening among amateurs; to 
aid in the protection of native trees, 
plants, and birds; and to encourage civic 
planting.” 

What an excellent reason for its being! 
Perhaps most Garden Clubs have ideals 
along these lines, and how far they sue- 
ceed will depend on the work and co- 
operation given by the members. The 
Year Book has one extra fine feature not 
often found—that is on each page at the 
top is given the Hostess, Roll Call, Topie. 
Discussions on three or four divisions of 
the Topie. Then over half the page is 
left blank under the title, “Notes.” This 
means evidently that members are ex- 
pected to take their books to each meeting 
and take notes. 

Among the topics are: 

Trees: Transplanting Trees, Ever- 
greens, Value of Trees to Mankind, In- 
sects Injurious to Shade Trees and Their 
Control. The Roll Call required Famous 
Trees. 

Lawns: Lawn Soil and Making, Select- 
ing Seed for Lawns, Care of Lawns, 
Pests of Lawns. 

Plant Diseases: Wilt, Plant Rot, Spots 
(Powdery, Rusty). 

Soil: Formation, Types, 
Preparation, Demonstration. 

Garden Arrangement: Shrubbery, 
Vines, Perennials, Rock Plants. 

Annuals: Classes of Annuals, Select- 
ing Seed, Starting Plants, Care, and Plant 
Food. Seed Exchange. 

Delphiniums: Types, Starting from 
Seed, Cuttings, Feeding, and Care. 


Drainage, 


Roses: New Roses, Rose Diseases— 
Their Control, Culture. 
Chrysanthemums: Types, Culture, 


Pests, Disbudding. Plant Exchange. 

Lilies: Regal, Madonna, Culture, Plant 
from Seed. Spring Garden Tour. 

Insect Enemies of the Garden: Insects 
that Eat Plant Tissue, Insects that Suck 
Plant Juices, Miscellaneous, and Soil 
Pests. ’ 

Flower Arrangement: Choosing a Con- 
tainer, Harmony of Color, Harmony of 
Texture, How to Keep Cut Flowers. 
Spring Flower Show. 

Dahlias: Introduction to Cultivation, 
Types, Cultivation (Seeds, Cuttings, Divi- 
sion of Roots, Mulching, Watering, Dis- 
budding). 

Vulches and Fertilizers: 
mereial, Humus, 


Peat, Com- 
treen Covering. 

Gladioli: Types, Cultivation, Cutting. 

Iris: New Iris Varieties, The Appeal 
of the Iris, Survey of Botanical Types, 
Landseape Uses, Diseases and Insect Pests. 

Flower Shows: New Ideas, Classes, Ar- 
rangements, Specimens. 

Arrangements: Japanese and Ameri- 
ean. Roll Call—Flowers You Like Best 
to Arrange. Lecture and Demonstration. 

Fall Planting: ‘A Preview of Spring 
Bulbs. Other Fall Considerations, Fall 
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Flower Show. Roll Call—Flowers You 
Will Plant This Fall. 
Study in Nature: Outing. 
Winter Bouquets: Types, Arrange- 
ments. Chrysanthemum Show. 
House Plants: Glass Gardening, Foli- 
age Plants, Bulbs for Winter Blooming. 
Enriching Lives through Gardens. 
Shaded Nooks in the Garden Picture. 
Christmas Party. 


(Surely the foregoing ought to convince 
those erities who frequently “rub it in” 
that women in Garden Clubs have gone 
“daffy” on “Arranging Flowers,” that 
they are very unjust and do not know 
whereof they speak. First and foremost, 
garden club members are gardeners, and 
finer flowers both in varieties and eultiva- 


tion is their prime object. Arrangements 
made with poorly-grown material are 


rated very low. But having grown fine 
flowers, one occasionally likes to enjoy 
them in the house. Here is where one 
should know at least the first principles 
of how to make a lovely picture and show 
the flowers to the best advantage. Don’t 
let’s be one-sided and eritieal. Gardening 
has many phases.) M. P. T. 


Book of the South Side Garden Club con- 
tains a membership list of nearly 500, 
a large proportion being married couples. 
This Club was organized in 1928 by 
means of three women getting friends 
together. It has become a very active 
Club, and “From the beginning the mem- 
bers have had an intense interest in de- 
veloping a community appreciation of 
gardens.” 

A study of the committees is interesting 
as to the division of work and perhaps 
interest between the men and women. 
Strange to say, the officers are all women 
except the Recording Secretary; Directors 
two-thirds women, one-third men; Pro- 
gram Committee all women. Men pre- 
dominate in the Civie Committee, although 
the Chairman is a woman. Social and 
Telephone Committees are all women, 
also Musie and Hospital Flowers. Pub- 
licity consists of one of each with a man 
for Chairman. The Membership Com- 
mittee is mostly men, with a woman for 
Chairman. But the Exhibit Committee 
swings back, with nine out of twelve 
women. 

“To encourage specialized study, groups 
have been formed in the Club for the 
best-known flowers, with a president, vice- 
president, and secretary in charge. <A 
Rose Chapter, an Iris Chapter, a Peony 
Chapter, and a Dahlia Chapter have al- 
ready been formed and others will be 
added later. This is an innovation in 
garden club organization as far as this 
city is concerned.” With one exception 
officers listed for these chapters are men. 

Naturally such a large Club of men and 
women has many lines of activity. They 
have worked with the superintendent of 
parks in stressing the value of uniform 
tree planting along city streets. One 
hundred and forty trees have been planted. 
One avenue has just the Moline elms, A 
contest was started two years ago, to 
select the best American elm and the 
best maple to be marked with bronze 
markers. 

The Club has also cooperated with the 





South Side Schools in holding school 
flower shows. A bird house contest for 
boys and a poster contest for girls has 
been held. A definite plan of landscaping 
at one of the High Schools is being added 
to, each year, and trees have been plantea 
at other schools. 

Program meetings are held monthly 
with three members as hostesses. During 
the growing season they are held in the 


gardens. For entertainment, one musical 
number is given. For study, there is a 
lesson. (Just how these lessons are con- 


ducted is not stated, but from the topies it 
would appear that one teacher conducts 
the course.) This is an excellent feature, 
and even those least interested must get 
something from these lessons. The sub- 
jects are on botany. Then at each meet- 
ing a speaker, usually from some other 
place, talks on some garden subject in- 
cluding trees, fruits, vegetables, bugs, 
sprays, herbs, (From the Garden to the 
Apothecary Shop). Specimens are often 
exhibited and two demonstrations of flower 
arrangement are included, giving a well- 
rounded program for the year. 

As this large Club of men and women 
devotes much attention to flower shows, we 
will give their rules and schedules for the 
sake of the many readers who ask for such 
aids. 

Exhibits must be in place by ———— 
o’clock or barred from judging. All must 
be left in place until the close of the 
show. (This seems a difficult idea for 
some exhibitors to absorb—or at least to 
act on.) Material, except wild flowers 
and winter bouquets, must be grown by 
the exhibitor. Members whose dues are 
unpaid eannot compete. No tulle or rib- 
bon permitted. Tags furnished by Club. 

A specimen is one flower and must be 
named by exhibitor. Only one specimen 
in a vase. In an arrangement of one 
variety of flowers, no greenery or foliage 
other than that of the flower permitted. 

An arrangement of a designated flower 
with other flowers means that the bouquet 
must contain three-fourths of the flower 
named and one-fourth other flowers and 
foliage. Should there be three or more 
entries of any one variety of flowers or 
vegetables in the unelassified elasses, they 
shall be considered as a elass. (That is 
a class, not provided for in the schedule, 
is thus formed.) When the number of 
flowers in any class is fixed, the exhibition 
of a different number disqualifies. Judges 
need not award three premiums in a 
class with only four entries unless the 
exhibits merit them. 

All classes are for amateurs and an 
amateur is one whose revenue from his 
garden does not equal his expense. 

The May Show ineluded Peonies, Iris, 
Roses, Oriental Poppies, Daisies, Colum- 
bines, eight classes of Arrangements, and 
a Class-Arrangement of flowers for chil- 
dren under 15 years. Also in May of 
1935 this Club staged a Mid-West Iris 
Show for four states and in cooperation 
with the American Iris Society. (This is 
said to have been a very outstanding ex- 
hibition.) In June they held a Rose 
Show and in September one for Fall 
Flowers and Vegetables, including two 
classes for children under fifteen; Ar- 
rangement of Flowers and a Display of 
Gourds. 
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Story of a Tree Toad 


T’S a very early childhood memory; 

—-that of sitting on the porch of twi- 
lights and listening to the “tree frogs,” 
as those about me were wont to eall them, 
continuously, courageously, enthusias- 
tically trilling away. Always, always, I 
was wishing I could see one. 

Now I have! So delicate, so actually 
attractive he fascinated me anew; by his 
beauty this time. He was extremely still, 
taking advantage of a warm spot on one 
of our grape leaves one chill afternoon. 

Note him in the picture; as if placed 
purposely for the camera’s aim. His 
very Nature-given tree-colors render him 
very inconspicuous, so it’s small wonder 
he is more heard than seen. It is really 
diflieult, extraordinary, to “spot” one.* 

A very lovely green, his contour, upon 
the whole, is not the most pleasing, yet 
he is eharming. There are varieties 
noted for their variegated colors, and for 
the facility for changing color. My 
interest grew,—as silently I watched this 
particular one. 

He is a Tree Toad—not a “tree frog.” 
He has no warts, like our common (hop) 
Toad. “Suction soles” on his hands—or 
are they feet—render climbing very easy, 
and speedy. 

| was astonished to find there are 175 
known species of the Arboreal Toad; 
and this, my little friend, bore the name 
of Hyla versicolor; and he’s particularly 
a native of the United States. 

He is a sort of human barometer— 
in that he sings, or trills, or “hollers,” 
or whatever you style his voice, if there’s 
a change due in the weather. 

They eare for themselves entirely, 
never asking a single thing of man. I’ve 
heard they are invaluable in hot houses, 
ete., sinee they will rid plants of red 
spiders, aphis, and such plant harpies. 

If you’ve never made acquaintance 
with Tree Toads, you certainly have a 
charming experience coming your way. 
They are so beautifully peeuliar and 
peculiarly beautiful you cannot help ad- 
miring and respecting them. After see- 
ing my Tree Toad, I couldn’t, nor 
wouldn’t, think of harming him for any- 
thing. 

I love his name, don’t you,—Hyla 
versicolor? A sort of musical name for 
one of God’s own little musical creatures. 

GERTRUDE SHOCKEY, (Ohio) 


*As Miss Shockey suggests, it is certainly 
extraordinary to “spot” a Tree Toad. While 
I make no pretense of being a thorough nature 
student, nor have I rambled extensively in the 
woods of recent years, I have had the good 
fortune to contact just one Hyla versicolor, or 
the common Tree Toad of Northern United 
States. Doubt if I would have ever seen this 
one, but one of the men working on my 
grounds spotted him and brought him up to 
the house. He was not only a great curiosity 
to us, but a really beautiful object of nature 
study. The tints are indescribable. This fel- 
low was, as I remember him. of an ashen green 
and of a delicacy of tint that no artist could 
catch. After viewing him for a short time, we 
replaced him where he was found. Contacting 
a Tree Toad once in a lifetime is certainly 
even more than some people are favored with. 
The color changes through which Hyla versi- 
color is enabled to perform. range from a 
rather dark gray to a very light green. Chang- 
ing of color is given to our little friend in 
Nature as a protection against his enemies, 
and he changes color to the extent of his 
ability, depending on the color of the surface 
on which he sees fit to do his hunting. The 
shades above mentioned, it may be seen, cover 
the common range of tree colors from foliage 
to bark. 
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Hyla versicolor—our common “Tree Toad,” 
sunning himself on a grape leaf 


Chinese Cabbage for Second Crop 


HINESE Cabbage is a very desirable 

Vegetable. It grows quickly and forms 
long, cone-shaped heads about twenty 
inches long, in a very short time. In 
flavor it is about halfway between that of 
the common Cabbage and Iceberg lettuce, 
and resembles celery in some respects. 

It can be eaten raw like celery, made 
into ecole slaw, or cooked “like Cabbage, 
and is especially fine to use for salads. 

I have been especially suecessful with 
the variety Chihli, (Vicks 4240). 

If planted early in the Spring, it will 
go to seed without forming heads, but 
here in Massachusetts I have always set 
plants on the first day of July, and it has 
never failed to head for me. 

The seed can be planted in hills, about 
eighteen inches by two feet apart, and 
the weaker plants eut out, leaving only 
one in a place. 

For a second crop I use the following 
method: I have a large number of small 
pots,—most of them the three-inch size. 
These I put in a sunny place and fill 
with earth; plant two or three seeds in 
each pot; and when well up, cut off (but 
do not pull up) the weaker plants. Then 
as soon as some early crop like lettuce, 
radishes, beans, peas, or early sweet corn, 
is out of the way, I set each cabbage plant 
where it is to remain, placing a little 
lime around each plant, as our soil here 
is quite acid, and the Cabbage does better 
in soil more nearly neutral. Keep well 
watered and enriched and you will be 
surprised at what large plants will grow 
in such a short time. 

In Jate Fall, gather the Cabbage on a 
dry day and store in a cool dry cellar, 
spreading out so that one head does not 
touch another. The outside leaves will 
dry up, but the center head will remain 
hard and crisp throughout the Winter. 

If gathered on a rainy day, or packed 
closely in a damp cellar, they may rot. 

Remember that planting one week 
earlier or later, about the first of July, 
will make a difference of at least two 
weeks of growth in the Fall. 

C. W. Jonnson, ( Mass.) 


Height for Cutting Lawn Grass 


HAPPEN to live in a region (Phila- 

de!phia) where during recent vears 
lawns have been suffering from the attack 
of grubs of the Japanese Beetle. This 
grub spends the larval stage of its life 
in the ground, feeding on the roots of 
grass. The result of this feeding is a 
very thin sod, the roots being eaten off 
quite close. Towards the close of the 
Summer one may, with the toe of his 
shoe, easily scrape from the ground a 
layer of this short-rooted grass, leaving 
the ground absolutely bare. Those who 
have not experienced the work of this 
pest may find it hard to visualize such 
a state. Proof of the cause is had if 
one digs a few inches into the soil, to 
turn up one or two dozen grubs in little 
more than a square foot of sod. 

Where one has to deal with conditions 
like this, he learns to treat his lawn in 
the best The 


manner possible. grass 
must be kept strong, vigorous, and 


healthy. A strong root-system must be 
developed by feeding and moisture. 

It has for long been a practice to fix 
half an inch as a suitable height for 
cutting lawn grass. This may be all 
right for good conditions, but is too 
short for poor. How many readers have 
ever taken a rule and measured grass 
on a lawn? Half an inch will be found 


surprisingly short; an inch and a half, 
or even two inches, not at all long. 

The cutting of the blades of grass 
with a mower has precisely the same 
effect on the grass plant as frequent 
pruning of any plant in leaf—a _ ten- 


deney to weaken it. The shorter a lawn 
is eut, the weaker the grass plants will 
be; or conversely the longer the grass 
the stronger it is, and more resistant to 
attack, drought, and disease. 

There is another thing to consider in 
eonnection with grass cutting, and that 
is the riddance of weeds from the lawn. 
Many weeds are annuals, and the prob- 
lem of extermination is one of prevent- 
ing the plants from going to and 
renewing themselves. Crab Grass is one 
of our lawn enemies. Its nature is to 
spread, and the lawn mower easily passes 
over it much of the time failing to cut 
off the seeding tops. Now one of the 
means of offense is to encourage these 
annuals to grow taller in the earlier part 
of the Summer by setting the blades of 
the mower comparatively high. This 
permits the weeds to grow taller stems 
which may then be caught by the mower, 
(just before the time they should go to 
seed), with the mowing blades set low. 
It is then that lawns may be eut short— 
half an inch is right. At that later 
period, the grass plants will have con- 
served their strength, (the eutting having 
been high), and will not be affected by 
short eutting. 

Our advice is to set up the cutting 
blades that the lawn may be cut to an 
inch and a half. New lawns may well 
be cut at two inches, if the mower will 
do it, for new grass needs its strength 
conserved at this stage. Then watch 
closely for the seed-bearing stage of such 
weeds as you may have, and put the 
blades down to cut the half inch. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 
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When the Children Arrange 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 361) 


watches a grown person make flower ar- 
rangements soon takes for himself the 
ideas which are valuable for him, and 
needs little more. 

Having judged a great many times at 
flower shows where children exhibited, the 
following matters stand out in my mind. 
Few schedules make sufficiently specific 
classes for children. An arrangement of 
wild flowers is often called for, but it is 
diffieult for judges to compare a dozen 
violets in a dainty bowl with a great 
basket packed with all the treasures of 
the field. It might be better to say: “An 
arrangement of wild flowers for a big 
hall table;” or “a little wild flower bou- 
quet for a bureau.” A similar suggestion 
might well be given to children who are 
about to make decorations for the home, 
bringing out the fact that a small flower 
picture will look better in a given place 
than a larger one; that a low bowl is best 
for the dinner table so that the family 
can see across it. This develops in the 
child an idea of fitness. 

It is also well in flower show schedules 
to distinguish in the ages of the child 
exhibitors. The younger group, perhaps 
five to nine, should be in one class, and 
the children from ten to fourteen in an- 
other. All too often children make their 
flower pictures at home, and bring them 
ready-made to the show. This should not 
be permitted. It is far better to have 
the little folks make their arrangements 
at the show, in the presence of a com- 
mittee or committee member, who will 
be ready to make the children feel com- 
fortable, and impersonal enough to let 
each child express himself in the work he 
is doing. 

Children should be taken to flower 
shows. They will soon understand why 
certain flower arrangements are better 
than others; why some win prizes or blue 
ribbons; and they will absorb ideas which 
they will apply in their own ways. A 
niche means little to a child who has not 
attended flower shows, and accessories 
mean less to him. To one who has vis- 
ited shows, and developed his powers of 
observation, the words mean something 
very definite. 

I have selected two photographs of 
flower arrangements made by children, to 
show what fine work the little exhibitors 
at flower shows do. The directness and 
simplicity of these exhibits were outstand- 
ing. It can be seen that when children, 
both boys and girls, are doing such fine 
work in flower arrangement, the adults 
of tomorrow will go far in this increas- 
ingly popular art. 


Too Many Hybrid Teas? 


(Continued from page 365) 


rose harp, to monotony and disadvantage ? 

If we write to the rose merchants from 
whom we buy and say—“Where are your 
Hybrid Perpetuals? What have you in 
species? What of the fine old Damask 
and Centifolia Roses ean you show us? 
Where are the Bourbons ?”—we will make 
them sit up and take a little notice. 

I have been moved so much by this 
improper emphasis on the Hybrid Teas 
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that I have asked the authorities of the 
American Rose Society to use two of their 
very finest members who are traveling in 
Europe this Summer to hunt up the older 
forgotten types of Tea, Bourbon, Bengal 
and China Roses which can be turned 
loose, I hope, in the Southern States 
where sometimes the Hybrid Tea is not 
happy. When I think of the way in 
which these southern folks can have 
Cherokee, Banksia, and Bracteata Roses, 
and don’t have them; when I think of the 
Noisette Roses which do glorify Cali- 
fornia and skip the Eastern Southern 
States, I am just sorry for the failure to 
appreciate the breadth and splendor of 
our available rose resources. 

It isn’t any disregard for the Hybrid 
Teas, which broke into existence sixty or 
seventy years ago, to keep on reasonably 
with them, but not to allow them to sub- 
merge our rose gardens. There are rich- 
ness, variety, fragrance, pleasing form, 
and great utility in many lovely Roses 
that are not Hybrid Teas. 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


(Continued from page 378) 


the time for elves to come abroad and 
dance among the flowers. Besides you 
will be saved many a garden hazard, as 
stubbing your toe on a loose pebble, or 
running into a bush with thorns, and so 
on and on. It is now possible to buy 
waterproof electric lights for the pool too. 
One shining from beneath a metal lily 
pad is very effective. 

True friendship is a plant of slow growth, 
and must undergo and withstand the shocks 
of adversity before it is entitled to the appel- 
lation.—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. Byrnes of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is known for 
his ereation of new kinds of flowers, par- 
ticularly the amaryllis. Oddly enough 
his wife is but little interested in flowers, 
perhaps because she has not much 
success growing them, so it is said. The 
daughter of Secretary Roper on the other 
hand is successful and, according to pro- 
fessional botanists, is really a scientific 
gardener. Strange that more young men 
are not interested in scientific agriculture. 
Statistics show that colleges turn out 
thousands of young doctors and lawyers 
and those in other professions, who do 
not have a possibility in thousands of 
ever getting to the top; whereas the ranks 
of graduates in scientifie agriculture are 
relatively thin. In the same way thou- 
sands of girls each year take up nursing 
and stenography when already the ranks 
are full to overflowing. How few, alas, 
take up scientific gardening, landscape 
gardening, and similar pursuits, where 
there is all the opportunity in the world 
to go to the top. 


The Knack of Corsage Making 


(Continued from page 367) 


ished bouquet is set within a lace paper 
doily. Cut the stem‘ends so that they are 
not more than three or four inches long, 
cover them with tinfoil, and add a bow if 
desired. Many florists wire each flower 
so as to hold the circles true and firm. 
However, they are satisfactory if each 
circle is wrapped about firmly with string 
and finally the whole bouquet. 


A charming Colonial bouquet of garden 
material consists of a single rose ringed 
with a circle of mignonette, then one of 
sweet peas and one of baby’s breath, and 
finally one of blue cornflowers. The trick 
is to keep the round surface of the bou- 
quet as even as possible and slightly cone- 
shaped. 


As women must have their corsages, so 
must men their boutonniers. A rose bud, 
two or three cornflowers, a dianthus or 
garden pink, or even a single gladiolus 
floret are excellent choices. For a really 
professional touch place a bit of aspara- 
gus fern behind the flower, snip off its 
ragged points, and hold the two together 
with a twist of tinfoil. 

Now where did I put the long corsage 
pins? 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


7 as Fleabane Daisy has a circle of 
ray flowers that are white or bluish. 
They combine well with cut garden 
flowers. Young plants may be identified 
in the Spring by the root-leaves which re- 
semble those of the China Aster. The 
white is too weedy to encourage in a gar- 
den, but a few plants kept of the large 
blue-flower variety come not amiss. It is 
a perennial, and if flowers are kept picked 
there will be no trouble from self-seeding. 

American Blight is caused by aphis 
that look like white, feathery, cottony 
threads often found on alder, fruit trees, 
and upon roots of plants. Some of the 
aphis have wings and fly from tree to 
tree. 


The Lady Bug (family coccinellidae) 
is a small hemispherical beetle. Its back 
is red or yellow with spots of red, white, 
or yellow. This polka-dot bug is the 
Lady Bird of the old nursery rhyme. 

A twig of Willow will grow if planted 
upside down, when planted in the Spring. 

Granadilla is the edible fruit of a spe- 
cies of Passion Flower. 


Butterflies are attracted by color of 
flowers, rather than odor. 

Bees put a tiny drop of formic-acid in 
every honey-cell before it is sealed; other- 
wise it would spoil. 

Pine tree pulp is now adapted for mak- 
ing cordage and wrapping twine. The 
long wood fibers are three times the 
length of those of Spruce. 

Studies of the vagaries of lightning 
show that it strikes loamy soil most fre- 
quently; then, in diminishing order, sandy 
soil, clay, and chalk. The first is struck 
22 times as often, in fact, as the last. 


Honey is a desirable food because it 
contains the following: Levulose and dex- 
trose, with small parts of iron, lime, so- 
dium, sulphur, magnesia, and phosphoric 
acid. 

The jungle keeps a dense growth to 
protect its delicate plant life from blaz- 
ing tropical sun. Trees are not permitted 
to fall, leaving an opening for the sun. 
Twisting, strangler fig vines climb the 
aging trees, supplying shade in place of 
the dead tree’s foliage. The vines de- 
vour the old trees as they stand, or the 
wood is eaten away by termites and fun- 
gus growth, but the vines leave no 
vacancies. 
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“OVER THE BACK FENCE” 


Several years ago I read a statement in 
the catalog of a mid-west gladiolus grower 
that provoked me at the time. This gentle- 
man remarked that each year, to keep up 
his standard quality bulbs, he threw away 
many thousands of the bulbs. These bulbs 
(he wrote) were destroyed because the 
blossoms were a trifle small, the color less 
vivid than the latest colors on the market, 
or the stems were weak. 

Using the man’s own words the bulbs went 
into the discard “over the back yard fence.” 
He ruthlessly destroyed beauty, quantities 
of it! And I dispute the right of any in- 
dividual to knowingly destroy beauty in a 
world where there is never enough. 

Off-color, weak-stemmed, small-flowered 
though those blossoms might be, thousands 
of flower-hungry humans would have found 
a soul-satisfying perfection in them. 

Why not a sale with the bulbs priced low, 
allowing those who yearned for beauty to 
buy? And rather than destroy the bulbs, 
why not distribute them to children and 
parents living in the less-improved sections 
of the city? The nurserymen and every 
garden: owner should share beauty and 
never destroy it! 

HELEN E. Ruyte, (Nebr.) 
PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE 

In February issue, Myrtle Blassing men- 
tions in “My Mother and Her Flowers,” 
(page 82), The Floral Guide, a magazine, 
but had no idea where it was published. I 
think this was published by Geo. W. Park, 
then at La Park, Pa. It was in small book- 
let form but was highly prized and fully 
studied by the older generation, most of 
whom have passed on. Mr. Park continued 
his magazine for 48 years. It was later 
published at Greenwood, S. C., as Park’s 
Floral Magazine. Mr. Park passed on 
February 3, 1935, at the age of 83 years. 


RENA Bauer, ( Wisc.) 


CHECKING UP ON THE DROUGHT 


In the two past hot, sizzling, baking 
Summers we have had in these parts, we 
lost all of our fine old maples and_ pines 
that have stood in our yard for over fifty 
years. 

The young cedars that I had set for 
windbreaks came through fine and we 
never lost one. All the shrubs we saved 
were bush honeysuckle, spirea van Hout- 
tei, spirea Billardi, tamarix, flowering al- 
mond, and the old-fashioned lilacs. 

The perennials saved were: The iris fam- 
ily, which is the best plant for drought 
there is; never lost any. Next best was 
pyrethrum, a fine plant to withstand the 
weather. Sedum spectabile will grow any 
place and makes a fine showing. Most 
of the sedums were saved. The madonna 
lily came through fine, but lost most of 
the regals, and all the tigers. 

Saved part of the peonies, most of them 
having failed to bloom. The roses were 
hard hit. The bush baby ramblers came 
through the best; lost only a few. 

The rest that lived through were silver 
king, gaillardia, gypsophila. Two other 
good ones are blue flax and blue salvia. 
Dahlias, glads, and in fact, most annuals, 
were lost. The only ones worth mention- 
ing were the small-flowered zinnias, alys- 
sum, and tithonia which is a wonderful 
dry-weather plant. 


Mrs. ARTHUR CLAYPOLE, (Mo.) 
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“OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 

Under separate cover I am sending a pic- 
ture of a well I built myself last year, at a 
cost of less than $10.00, and which won 
fourth prize in the Denver Garden Lighting 
Contest. 

This picture was made at night. A white 
light in the well and a green flood light set 
25 feet away gives a beautiful two-tone 
effect. The well, half hidden in the shrub- 
bery, makes a charming spot either day or 
night. 

The timbers are cut with an adz; the 
windlass made from a half-rotten log. The 
roof is in a sad state of repair. Surely 


“the old gaken bucket” must have age to 
get the desired effect. 


L. R. OGpeEn, 


(Colo. ) 
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“Old Oaken Bucket” 


as a Garden Feature 


YELLOW DAISY 


I was much interested in the article on 
Yellow Daisy in April and would like to 
say that I am growing Rudbeckia newmani, 
and I cannot see any difference between the 
Black-eyed Susan and this, except Rud- 
beckia newmani is easier to cut or break. 
The stems are not so tough; they keep a 
long time as cut flowers, and I think are 
very beautiful, especially arranged in an 
orange or yellow bowl. I wonder why I do 
not see more Rudbeckia newmani in peren- 
nial gardens. Perhaps as I am fond of 
yellow flowers I see more beauty in this 
flower than others do. 


Mrs. W. L. McLavueuHiin, (N. Y.) 


WILD FOLKS IN MY GARDEN 


I have many little wild folks in my 
garden,—two redbirds, three blue jays, a 
pair of nuthatches, a “downey,” and count- 
less starlings and sparrows. The high- 
brows are fed on the pantry window sill 
and on the sewing room window sill. The 
lowbrows are fed 150 feet from the kitchen 
door. That gives any stray bird a chance, 
—birds that are not bold enough to come 
up near the house. 


Mrs. A. E. Hanson, (Ohio) 


LINARIAS BEAUTIFY THE GARDEN 

In an admirable article on the above by 
Mrs. C. G. Page, (Mo.), she states that the 
Linaria looks like the snapdragon in minia- 
ture, but is no kin to that plant. Gray’s 
Botany gives the Scrophulariaceae family, 
and shows the Linaria and Antirrhinum as 
belonging to that family, with Linaria and 
two species of snapdragon as coming next, 
so they are really closely related. 


Frep S. Boueuton, (N. Y.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH KALANCHOE 


Last year a Kalanchoe was given me. It 
was full of blossoms, so very bright and 
cheery. The color of the blossoms seemed 
almost a Chinese red and their form is much 
like a verbena. The leaves remind me of 
those of the little plant that grew wild 
when I was a child. We’d pinch the leaves 
carefully and then blow them up to make 
little bags. The plant, when not in bloom, 
is rather attractive. I think it is a 
Japanese plant. 

There was no one around here who knew 
much about the Kalanchoe, but I decided 
to experiment and see what I could find out 
about it. I discovered that it needed a good 
drink of water every day and I thought I’d 
see if I could start new plants by slips. I 
took off about half a dozen, put them in a 
flower pot; and what was my joy? I 
found every one of them rooted almost im- 
mediately; and at Christmas time I took 
them out, put them in containers appropri- 
ately decorated for the season, and gave to 
friends who were flower lovers. Each plant 
was budded and:as they were a novelty they 
were well received. 

The blooms remain nearly a month after 
they show the color, and they are nice to 
have in the house, as the blossoms do not 


drop off, but keep pretty to the last. The 
part holding the seeds looks much like 
the bud. 


The one I kept for myself was only about 
4 inches tall, but had flowér stems about 5 
inches long, one stem having two distinct 
flower heads on it. 

A plant given to me by my son about a 
year ago is still blossoming. It began 
about the first of March, and had so many 
open at one time I was able to send a 
bouquet of them to a shut-in friend. Last 
Summer I did not remove it from the 
flower pot, but think I shall put one plant 
out-of-doors this year and see what will 
happen. 


Mrs. BertHa W. SHERMAN, (Vt.) 


HARDY ROSES 


Referring to Hardy Roses, one seldom sees 
mentioned as being desirable, the yellow 
Rose, Rosa Hugonis (Chinese Rose) which 
is a very attractive small flower, and the 
earliest of all. It blooms in “racemes” from 
6 inches to a foot long, and it has fine foliage. 
It seems to be perfectly hardy and grows 
most any place, spreading in a “clump.” It 
certainly deserves a place in any garden. 

There is also an old Rose of similar color 
(yellow) also very hardy, which has fine 
foliage and very thorny reddish stems; 
single flower but very attractive. It spreads 
from runners (underground) and so is 
easily propagated. It creates quite a sensa- 
tion with those who have seen it for the 
first time. I have it called Princess, but 
never see it offered. What is the name? 


S. W. Dunnineoa, (N. J.) 
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WHY WORRY ABOUT INSECT PESTS? 

An article I’ve thought much of is your 
own, “Why Worry about Insect Pests?” 

I cannot help wondering if you do not 
feel as I do, that we should find a remedy, 
if there is one; but if there isn’t, our worry 
will accomplish nothing. 

For instance, thrips remind me of measles. 
You have them so badly all at once and 
nothing can be done about it that year. 
One is miserable enough when he sees hun- 
dreds of blooms ruined, without worrying 
about the next year after such a disaster. 
We simply treated our bulbs with Naptha- 
lene Flakes and the blooms were better than 
ever. 

Mrs. BertHa W. SHERMAN, ( Vt.) 


MUSHROOMS FROM SPORES 

In the April issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
in “Tune in on Nature,” the question is 
asked as to what variety of Mushroom has 
never been raised artificially, because the 
spore or method of growth has not yet been 
discovered by man. The answer is: “The 
morel, a sponge-like Mushroom found grow- 
ing in moist woods early in Spring.” 

I have been familiar with five species of 
Morchella for thirty-five or more years and 
know very well that they all produce spores. 
The spores that I have seen were white. It 
is true that they have never been grown 
as the field Mushroom has, but not for lack 
of spores. The common field Mushroom is 
not grown under the ground, and is in real- 
ity the mushroom plant, lives for many 
years, and is not hurt by frost. The my- 
celium as it is found in the field or pasture 
lots can be taken up and planted in our 
yards, and it will grow and_ produce Mush- 
rooms. 


FreD 8. Boucuton, (N. Y.) 


DOES TEMPERATURE INFLUENCE 
THE BLOOMING TIME OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS? 

We read much of shortening the hours of 
light to cause Chrysanthemums to bloom 
earlier. Isn’t it true that temperature also 
is a factor influencing the blooming date? 
For greenhouse varieties the temperature, 
like all other elements, is controlled. For 
garden varieties, it is what the weather 
provides which varies several degrees in 

different seasons, 

The blooming date of these hardy plants 
differs as much as three weeks in extreme 
years. Surely the sunlight naturally 
decreases approximately the same each year. 
The Fall of 1935 gave us a quite unfavor- 
able combination of temperatures; an 
extremely cool August, followed by abnor- 
mal heat in September and a killing frost 
early in October. The result was a late, 
short period of bloom, some varieties not 
opening a flower. This is the only time in 
my observations that such an ill union of 
temperatures has occurred. 

Most years the chrysanthemum blooms 
are lovely until about Thanksgiving; some- 
times a little later. But the date of begin- 
ning to bloom varies from about the 10th 
of September until the first half of October, 
for the same varieties in the same locations. 

It will be interesting to have the opinion 
of some of the experts on this matter. 


AtMA Hamm, (IIl.) 


TULIP TREE IN MICHIGAN 


The writer has a fine specimen Tulip 
Tree, set out about 1910, from nursery stock 
purchased under the catalogue name of 
Magnolia acuminata. When set it was about 
10 feet and first blossomed about twenty 
years from setting. It is now about 40 feet 
high, straight as an arrow, and only 8 
inches in diameter at the ground with an 
extreme spread of 16-17 feet. No special 
attention has been given this tree. 
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The seeds are single winged and are held 
in an upright cup formed by the blossom 
and should be planted in the Fall, or strati- 
fied until Spring. Cardinals are fond of the 
seed. 

Tulip Trees are indigenous in Michigan up 
to a point about due west from Saginaw 
or about 100 miles north of my location in 
Southern Michigan. 


FRANK LABERTEAUX, ( Mich.) 


TO KEEP OUTDOOR POOL CLEAR 

I would like to state that copper wire 
in my pool fails to keep the water free of 
algae. In my pool, 8 feet by 5 feet, 2 feet 
deep, there are two tubs each with two 
copper-wire handles, about 10 feet of wire 
in all. After ten or twelve days of filling 
the pool each Spring one cannot distinguish 
the goldfish at the bottom. The water 
remains quite clear the first week and then 
commences to darken. I intend to try the 
copper sulphate treatment this year. 


J. B. Spencer, (Ont.) 


ABOUT BUTTERFLY WEED 

Regarding Katherine B. Watkin’s article 
on “Why Not Grow the Native Beauties,” in 
the issue of August 1935, I protest the name 
“Butterflyweed” given to Asclepias tuberosa. 
It does not do justice to this graceful 
flower. It should be renamed Umbellet 
Waltz Flower. 

If you will take several of the individual 
umbellets and place them standing upright 
on a thin tin,—pie pan,—and drum lightly 
on the under side of the pan, this vibration 
will start the umbellets to waltzing. They 
will form partners, waltz a bit, separate, 
and take another partner. They sometimes 
become weary and flop down, but if replaced 
on their feet; will continue the waltz. Place 
the irregular end of the umbellets on the 
pan. Hold the pan in left hand and drum 
lightly on under side. 


A. W. Wuire, (N. Y.) 
DRAPERY FOR A BOUQUET 
Lately we have seen many articles about 
ways to make bouquets, but few of these 
speak of drapery, using a finer and smaller- 
flowered kind. This adds beauty to bou- 
quets in the same way that lace or fringe 
add to a dress, or lace curtains to the 
decoration and artistic completeness of a 

well-furnished room. 

I find the new variety of Gypsophila (acu- 
tifolia) will improve the appearance of al- 
most any set of flowers. This variety is 
pink-flowered and may also be used with 
the white variety,—both adding a drapery 
that is indeed charming. Just try it. With 
sweet peas it is the addition par excellence 
for beauty. It grows fast, being four feet in 
height, with branches laden with tiny pink 
flowers that are seemingly just made to 
add beauty to mingling with some larger 
flowers. It is a perennial but blooms the 
firstb season. No two plants are more 
worthy of planting in gardens than these 
two Gypsophilas, the white and pink. 


MARGARET AYERS, (Texas) 


TIN CANS 


I was much interested in the letter of 
Grace Shaver, (Mich.), regarding tin cans 
as receptacles in which to start plants. I 
remember reading what she quotes from the 
pen of Eben Rexford that “the lowly tin 
can, and the ‘tabooed’ painted pot, are 
probably much better plant receptacles, in 
the ordinary dry atmosphere of our living 
rooms, than the porous pot.” I remember 
one Winter I had thirty varieties of gera- 
niums in these tin receptacles, that bloomed 
in marvelous beauty. 


Mrs. Erra F. FLANpeErRsS, (N. Y.) 





TRUMPET-CREEPER 


Perhaps my experience with Trumpet- 
Creeper may help someone. I trimmed off 
all dead-looking shoots in the Spring for 
twenty-two years. Last year, thinking it 
had been winter-killed, I did not touch it 
at all only to find that the buds came out 
the ends of the shoots that I had so care- 
fully trimmed each Spring. 

Mrs. JoHN TWEEDDALE, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Flower Guessing 
Contest 


. Sweet Gale. 
Andromeda. 

Fly Honeysuckle. 
. Hop Hornbeam. 

. Deadly Nightshade. 
. Blazing Star. 

. Buckthorn. 

. Viper’s Bugloss. 
. Catbrier. 

. Loosestrife. 

. Rattlebor. 

. Shepherd’s Purse. 
. Creeping Thyme. 
. Stonecrop. 

. Touch-me-not. 


VioLa F. RicHarps, ( Mass.) 
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Answers To Tune In On Nature 


1. No. The first bees were brought here 
by incoming expeditions. 

2. All trees belonging to the white oak 
group (white oak, bur oak, swamp white 
oak, chestnut oak, and overcup oak) 
have round-lobed leaves ; while the dark 
oak group (black oak, red oak, pin oak, 
and scarlet oak) have lobes that are 
sharply pointed. 

8. The beating of the heart of the frog is 
not controlled by the brain, but by 
nerves located in the spinal cord. Cut- 
ting off the head does not disturb these 
merve centers. The heart beats until 
the nerves die from exhaustion. 

The hot air in the room dries the water 

from the petals of the flowers more 

rapidly than it can be drawn up through 
the stem. 

5. In some kinds of plants this is caused 
by the fall of temperature at night, 
while in others by absence of light. The 
latter plants will close blossoms at any 
time if placed in a dark room. 

6. Bacteria and certain microscopic plants 
called “fungv’ grow within the wood 
and destroy its structure. 

7. When the aphis drops quantities of 
“honey dew” upon tree leaves, the sticky 
substance becomes covered with a black 
fungus called “soot-fungus.” Too much 
of this fungus growth causes the leaves 
to choke and drop. 

8. The neck of the giraffe contains only 
seven vertebrae, as in all other animals. 

9. The parrot has a set of vocal cords. 

10. Absolutely not, says Raymond L. Dit- 
mars curator of mammals and reptiles 
at the New York Zoological Park. 
Snakes pay not the slightest attention 
to their young after they are born or 
hatched. They fend for themselves 
entirely. 


~~ 


HELEN E. Ruy eg, (Nebr.) 





Epitor’s Nore:—lIs the answer to No. 10 
question above another case of a_ scientist 
gone wrong; or is it a case of practical people 
not being able to believe their own senses of 
observation? A number of cases to my knowl- 
edge have been reported where a mother snake 
has been seen to open her mouth and allow 
the young to enter, when danger threatens. I 
think cases were reported several years ago 
in the pages of THs FLOwgeR Growm. Can 
any reader give first-hand evidence on this 
subject? 
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Landscaping with Special 
Features 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am ineclosing sketch of 
would appreciate landscaping suggestions. 
Please advise with reference to planting 
around porch, and for planting to screen the 
backyard with shrubs. Suggestions with refer- 
ence to rockery and how to handle the various 
terraced parts of the grounds will be helpful. 


W. A. De Busse, (Nebr.) 


our yard, and 


Answer: The rockery might be enlarged 
and planted to a variety of shrubs and 
plants, making it the principal feature of 
this garden. The steps leading from one 
level to the higher ground should be about 
six to eight inches high, making it easy to 
go into the backyard. Two small evergreens 
at the top of the steps will mark this fea- 
ture nicely. Almost anything might be used 
to plant on this rocky slope;—annuals, 
perennials, dwarf and trailing evergreens, 


small shrubs, irises, and various trailing 
vines. A small planting of shrubs at the 


higher level just south of the garage will 
help this section. A border of annuals be- 
tween the vegetable garden and the rear 
lawn will afford cut flowers for the house. 

If you have any planting space between 
the house and walk, iris may be used; and 
on the north side of the house, tuberous 
begonias. 

In front on either side of the porch an 
assortment of small shrubs from eighteen 
inches to three feet in height, might be 
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utilized. Buddleia, deutzia, forsythia, hy- 
drangea, spirea Anthony Waterer, and 
weigelia are a few of the many shrubs to 
be had. 

A planting of large shrubs along the 
street line would make the rear garden 
more private and enjoyable. 


A key to the rest of the planting is: 
5 a Arborvitae 


6.— 


7 am. 


1.—American Elm 
2.—Paradise Tree 
3.—Silver Aspen 
4.—Barberry 


O. W. HorrMan 


Rural Family Garbage Disposal 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Here is a question of rural garbage disposal: 
I do not wish to keep pigs, and my chickens 
consume only a small part of the garbage from 
a large family table. As to incinerators. I 
know nothing. but I might say that I do not 


wish to invest in anything too costly. Shall 
be grateful for advice. 
Mrs. PAUL WILLER-PETERSEN, (IIl.) 


Answer: This problem is one which is 
quite common to rural or suburban locali- 
ties, and one which is also quite pertinent 
in connection with horticulture. The Edi- 
tor’s family has solved this problem in a 
very satisfactory way, and I am glad to 
pass it along for what it is worth to those 
in a similar situation. Families who use 
much in the way of fruit and vegetables, 


(as they should), 


have a lot of green stuff 
both Winter and Summer. 
we do it: 


to dispose of, 
Here is how 


In Winter certain things like poultry 
bones, tea and coffee grounds, and other 
things having no food value are done up 
carefully in newspapers and burned in the 
furnace. All the bright green stuff and 
anything not usable as food for the family 
is scattered over the snow or on the ground 
fifty feet from our dining room windows, 
where it is made good use of by the Mon- 
golian pheasants, which we are primarily 
interested in feeding; but also by sparrows 
and other birds; and the cottontail rabbits 


get their share too. It goes without say- 


ing that we have a cat and a dog, and 
they get their share of table scraps, 


although I think perhaps we feed more 
earefully from table scraps than most 
families, in that we provide largely the 
prepared foods and select from the wastes 


somewhat carefully the things which the 
house animals eat. 
In Summer garbage disposal is some- 


what more simple in that anything not 
usable otherwise can readily be buried. It 
should be put down at least six or eight 


inches below the surface of the ground, 
and if used about trees and shrubbery a 
little deeper might be desirable in clay 


ground. My ground is sandy, so we put 


only deep enough to give the garbage a 
good covering of soil. Almost anything 
which will make humus and furnish fer- 


tility can 
trees especially, 


be utilized in this way, around 
and garbage put anywhere 
in the garden where a clear space can be 
dug into will be of benefit sometime. 
Although garbage decomposes in the ground, 
it does not lose its value as fertilizer for 
a very long time. 

We use oranges Winter and Summer in 
considerable quantity, and the peelings are 
disposed of very promptly by burning for 
the most part in the fireplace in Winter. 
In Summer they go into garbage unusable 
otherwise, and which is buried as above 
explained. 

Personally, I should like to keep a pig 
or pigs, but we have no real good place 
for them without going so far as to make 
it impracticable in Winter. During the 
World War I had a very large number of 
swine and had many outbuildings utilized 
for this purpose; but we have never kept 
a family pig or pigs, although I believe 
this to be good economy, and there is no 
reason why pigs should be especially objec- 
tionable if rightly eared for, even when 
their shelter is comparatively close to the 
house. 

MADISON COOPER 


Tuberous Begonias Form Seed 


Tv THE EDITOR :— 


Do Begonias suffer if permitted to form 
seed? 
Rost. Hoerrer, (Calif.) 
Answer: No, provided you do not use 


every flower for seed, and even then hardly 
any if well fed. Seed production naturally 
will slow up by growth. Removing the male 
flowers on plants used for seed parents when 
they are in bud will help. 

FRANK REINELT 


(in Bulletin American Begonia Society) 
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IN ATTRACTIVE SETTINGS 


ems 


ON’T let summer’s hot, parching sun 

bake the life out of your plants and 

rob you of the beautiful flowers you should 
enjoy. 


Cover your garden bed now with a pro- 
tective mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss. It will mean a real saving in flower 
losses as well as time and money to you. 
It keeps the underneath soil cool and moist, 
reducing the need for continuous watering 
throughout the summer months. It also 
prevents soil crustation, lessens the need for 
cultivation and troublesome weeding. 


Peat Moss not only insulates the soil but 
also adds appreciably to the neat appearance 
of your garden. It dresses up any garden 
and provides the attractive setting that 
makes beautiful flowers even more beautiful. 
Spread a two-inch mulch of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss around the base of 
your rose bushes, perennials, and other 
plants now, and get the benefit of this 
‘result insurance’ this summer. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is sold under 
various trade names by high grade dealers 
of horticultural products. Be sure you buy 
peat moss carrying the P.I.C. Triangle of 
inspection and approval stenciled on the 
side of the bale. 
quality. 


It is your assurance of 


Write for Free 


summer mulching. 


educational folder on 


It contains interesting 
information of value to every gardener. 
It’s FREE for the asking. 
coupon below. 


Just mail the 


-ALL AIS 
CGARTIN 
NS 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

FG-7 
Please send me your folder ‘“‘When and How 
to Use a Summer Mulch.” 


Address 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as_ the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Dianthus, Clove Pink 

I would like to know which variety of 
Dianthus to buy to have the real Clove 
Pink. The one I want is a double and 
pink in color, and grows in old gardens. 
There seems to be three or more different 
names given in catologs and I am not sure 
of which one to buy. One is D. caesius, 
one D. plumarius, and another Scotch Pink. 
Will someone please tell which one of these 
were grown in the old gardens, say 60 
years ago? 

Mrs. W. L. McLauecHLin, (N. Y.) 


Has Poison Ivy Commercial Value? 

Poison Ivy, I know, is used as a drug,— 
Rhus Tox. In this part of Kentucky and 
adjoining section of Ohio, which seems to be 
the original home of Poison Ivy, there is 
everywhere a great profusion of growth of 
this shrub; greater than I ever have seen 
elsewhere. Is it not possible to gather the 
Ivy, and extract the crude poison, to sell to 
medical houses? Does anyone know about 
the possibilities of putting our surplus 
Poison Ivy to good use? If so, how is it 
done? 

Netz E. ANNABLE, (Ky.) 

Raising Flowers under Shade 

Would like information on raising 
annuals such as Antirrhinums, Asters, 
Larkspur, etc., under shading cloth or in 
a lath house, preferably the first way. 

I want to force them for cutting. I plan 
on trying this the coming season, and would 
appreciate an answer in the near future. 


MeENForD OLsoN, (Wisc.) 


Solution for Insect Pests 


Have any readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
ever experimented in attempts to destroy 
insects by using boric acid, formalin, or 
ereolin, in a proportion of one to three 
parts of any one of the above added to say, 
100 parts water, and then using such a 
solution to spray leaves of any plant at- 
tacked by insects; or watering flowers and 
plants to get rid of pests attacking their 
roots? 

The writer has on various occasions 
added a few drops of creolin to a gallon of 
water and watered garden plants and pot 
plants with such a solution, without any 
injury to the plants; which plants on the 
contrary have shown improvement some 
days later. 

As this process was not carried out sys- 
tematically, nor scientifically, I cannot 
speak with any certainty as to the ultimate 
benefits of such a practice; hence the in- 
quiry as to whether any readers have con- 
ducted any such tests. 


V. E. Ditton, (Mexico) 
Time for Transplanting Anemones 

Will some reader tell me whether Spring 
or Fall is the best time to transplant 
Anemones? I have attempted to transplant 
in the Fall with poor success. Nurseryman 
stated that Fall was the proper time, al- 
though a plant that I put out in the Spring 
has done well for four years. 

Also what kind of soil is best? 


BESSIE HErM, (N. Y.) 





Name of “Rattle Box” Plant 

I wonder if any FLOWER GROWER readers 
can give me the name of a wild plant that 
grew in our school yard and which the 


pupils all called “rattle boxes.” If I re- 
call correctly, the plants resembled grass, 
somewhat, and had little seed-pods, which 
when picked and shaken, would rattle. 

These plants were not really pretty, but 
the children loved to play with the seed- 
pods. 

I will be very grateful if some reader can 
give the correct name for this plant and 
perhaps tell me where I might buy a few 
seeds. 

Mrs. W. J. EBERLINE, (II1.) 


Grapes Do Not Bear Well 


Will some reader give me the proper 
treatment for Grape Vines? They are about 
fifteen years old and bear only small grapes 
and these do not ripen evenly. The vines 
are on an arbor with a wire top, in front 
of my garage, and the vines are kept reason- 
ably well-pruned. These grapes are of good 
varieties. Suggestions as to proper fertil- 
izer and method of application will be ap- 
preciated. 

C. W. BEERBOWER, (Va.) 


Variegated Ivy—Rubber Plant 

Can any reader tell me how to raise the 
variegated Ivy? I bought two nice plants. 
They keep growing new leaves but old ones 
keep dropping off just as fast as new ones 
come. Plants are three years old with only 
a few leaves on. Is it a certain soil they 
need or what is the trouble? 

Also have two Rubber Plants—one a 
variegated one. Leaves drop off so I have 
only a few left on top of plant. Would be 
very glad to get information about these 
plants. 

Mrs. Mary MAtTTHIEs, ( Wisc.) 


African Violets Fail 

In a recent number of FLowgr Grower I 
read about raising African violet plants 
from leaves placed in water. After getting 
two roots about one and one-half inches 
long, I planted it very carefully into a 
flower pot. A few days later the leaf 
dropped off at the base of the stem. I con- 
tinued watering and caring for it, but no - 


results. In fact, on investigating found 
not even the roots. Where did I make the 
mistake? 


Mrs. J. C. MEINHARD, (III.) 


Shrubs or Creepers for Clay Bank 

I should appreciate your able advice on a 
matter which is rather a puzzle to me. I 
have a small summer home in Southwest 
Michigan where I derive much pleasure in 
trying to make the place attractive through 
the culture of flowers and shrubs. I have 
had fair success in all but one spot, which 
is a steep shady north bank where the soil 
is all hard clay, and on account of this 
steepness of the grade no topsoil will re- 
main after a heavy rain. I have covered 
the bank with good soil and tried to get a 
stand of grass, and on one section I used 
sod, but the grass soon died because of the 
shade and exposure to the cold north wind 
off the lake. 

I have now decided to cover the bank 
with either low shrubs or creepers, some- 
thing not too expensive to buy, yet that 
will grow and thrive under the above con- 
ditions. 

Will you please inform me what, in your 
opinion, would be the best shrub or creeper 
to procure, which will furnish both beauty 
and durability to preserve the bank from 
continually washing away? 


Louis E. MolItvatn, (Iil.) 
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ANSWERS 


Propagating Cucumber Magnolia 

Answering Gus Clouse, (Ind): 

Magnolia acuminata, the most hardy in 
the North, thrives best in a somewhat rich, 
moderately moist, and loose soil; preferring 
a sandy or peaty loam. Propagating is eas- 


iest by greenwood cuttings, taken with a 
heel and handled under glass. 
Hueu §. AusTIN, (Penna.) 
How to Cut Pussy Willows 
Answering Mrs. Alice Adams, (Colo.) : 


Pussy Willows should always be cut so 
as to leave a stub four or five inches long 
above where the next stem starts out. Then, 
if fertilized well, mulched with lawn clip- 
pings or leaves to shade roots and hold mois- 
ture, and given a thorough soaking now and 


then, they will send out several shoots, 
sometimes six, along this stub to make 


canes for next year’s bloom. When growing 
wild, they are often at the edge of a stream, 
as they delight in moist situations. A 
friend in Los Angeles cannot grow them at 
all, as it is so dry there, and probably the 
dryness of Colorado is one reason they 
don’t do better in that state. 

Mine is the giant variety, with catkins 
five times as large as the wild ones. The 
8-year-old tree is 12 feet high, and although 
grown in very sandy soil, when treated as 
above, every year it sends out dozens and 
dozens of canes—many of them 90 inches 
long—which are covered their full length 
with these giant catkins. 


A. ARMSTRONG, (R. I.) 


Transplanting Hollyhocks 

Answering Harry L. Weber, (Ohio) : 

The best time to transplant Hollyhocks 
and other large-rooted plants is when young; 
after a rain, or better, when it is raining. 
Large plants may be moved easily;—dig 
large hole first, put shovel down full length 
of blade 6” from plant, lift plant to full 
shovel of earth, and drop into hole ready 


for it. The plant won’t know it has been 
moved. Cut part of large leaves to lessen 
evaporation. 


H. D. Hemenway, (Mass. ) 
Plants from Seed Without Coldframe 

Answering Frank L. Brown, (IIl.): 

Any of the plants mentioned in the list 
can be grown without a coldframe. The 
reason for using coldframes for starting 
hardy perennial plants, is for the sake of 
economy and efficiency; and in some cases 
to get an early start in the Spring. Also, it 
gives better control over growing conditions 
while the seed is germinating and while the 
plants are young and tender, than could 
be had if the seed were planted in the open 
ground. 

If only a few plants are wanted I would 
suggest planting in flats or shallow boxes, 
where the same care can be given them as 
if planted in a frame. After planting, the 
seed should be kept moist, (not wet), and 
should never be allowed to become dry as 
the germinating period is a critical time in 
the life of the plant. The boxes can be cov- 
ered with panes of glass, paper, or burlap, 
to help conserve the moisture until the 
plants are up, when the cover can be re- 
moved. Such plants as require shade can be 
grown under burlap fastened 8” or 10” 
above the boxes; or a lath frame made of 
4-foot lath spaced the width of a lath 
apart will provide half shade. When the 
plants are large enough they should be 
transplanted to other boxes and spaced 2” 
or 3” apart each way. Carry them in these 
boxes until large enough to transplant to 
the garden. 
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Grown in this 
germinate nearly 


manner 
100% 
plants would be small. 
open ground, a germination of 40% 
would be all that could be expected 
loss of young plants due to heavy 


good seed should 
and the loss of 
If grown in the 
or 50% 
and the 
rains, 


wind, and insect pests, would be quite an 


item. 


If a large number of plants are wanted, 
it would most decidedly pay to invest in a 


frame and a few sash. 


The following list 


of rock plants can be grown from seed and 


all do well 
strictly speaking 


not listed in the 


in shade. 


Some of them are, 


, not rock plants although 
commonly used as such. 


Many of them are 


average seed catalogue, 


but seeds of most of them can probably be 
supplied by Ralph E. Huntington Nurseries, 


Painesville, Ohio, or 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Actaea, all varieties 

Aconitum, all varieties 

Ajuga, all varieties 

Anchusa myosotidi- 
flora 

Anemone, all varieties 

Aquilegia, alt varieties 

Arabis alpina, all va- 
rieties 

Arisaema triphyllum 

Asperula oderata 

Bellis perennis 

Bearberry 

Calypso bulbosa 

Centaurium 

Dicentra, all varieties 

Digitalis, all varieties 

Dalibarda repens 

Dryas octopetala 

Epimedium macran- 
thum 

Erythronium grandi- 
florum robustus 


by Rex. D. Pearce, 


Gentiana, all varieties 
Hepatica triloba 
Heuchera, all varieties 
Linnaea borealis 
Mertensia virginica 
Mitella diphylla 
Myosotis palustris, all 
varieties 
Polemoneum reptans 
Primula, all varieties 
Polyanthus, all vari- 
eties 
Romanzoffia sitchensis 
Sanguinaria canaden- 


s1S 
Saxifrage cordifolia 
Saxifrage crassifolia 
Thalictrum alpinum 
Thalictrum venulosum 
Tiarella cordifolia 
Trilluim, all varieties 
Tricyrtis hirta 
Uvularia perfoliata 
Violets, all varieties 


W. C. Bucr, (Minn.) 
Red Insect on Golden Glow 


Answering F. M. Christianson, 


(Ont.) : 


The little red insects you find on your 


Golden Glow are the red aphis. 


The red 


aphis seem to be very fond of Golden Glow. 
In fact it is the only plant on which I have 
ever found the red aphis. 

To rid your plants of this pest, spray them 
with any of the pyrethrum or nicotine prep- 
arations, such as Evergreen or Black Leaf 


40). 


JEROME J 


. DoyYLe, ( Mass.) 
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Prize Winner 
Del phiniums 


Thousands of custom- 
ers think them one of 
the world’s outstand- 
ing delphinium strains. 
Prize winners where- 
ever shown. 

Pudor’s “White Won- 
der” Delphiniums, The 
world’s finest pure 
white double delphi- 
nium. 

New Seed by August Ist 
Seedlings in September 
Dutch, Spanish 
and English IRIS 
Like beautiful Orchids 
Bulbs are hardy every- 
where. Plant in fall. 
Magnificent LILIES, Puget 
Sound grown, the world’s 


oe — Sai nant 
MADONNA (August planting) REGALS. 
Choice Flower Seeds for Fall Sowing 


Our “GET ACQUAINTED OFFER” to readers of this 
magazine: 1 pack of Pudor’s Prize Winner Delphinium 
seeds—200 seeds, regular price $1. 1 Dutch 
Iris bulbs and 6 Spanish Iris bulbs regular price 70c. 
Total value $1.70, for just ONE DOLLAR. Mention this 








Ten assorted 


advertisement. 

sz illustrated descriptive price list free “es 
PUDOR’S, INC., Puyallup, Box 147, Wash. 
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Alyssum — Saxatile, Yellow 

Arabis— Alpina, White 

A {uilegia — Long Spurred, 
ixed 


Coreopsis— Grandiflora, 
ellow 
Chrysanthemum — Alaska, 
White (Sha: = Daisy) 
Delphinium »id Medal 
Hybrids, Mica 





12 POPULAR 


PERENNIALS 
¥S $] 50 


(if purchased separately would cost $2.15) 
One packet each of the following 


Cultural Direction on Each Packet 


Stimmé Wales 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York 


a 






giao — Giant Shirley, 
i 


xe 

Dianthus - 
rius, Mix 
Ge aillardi a 


~ Double Pluma- 
Grandiflora, 

Forget Me Not — Alpestris, 

P oppy — Or jental Scarlet 


Pyrethrum — Double 
dybrids, Pink 











CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


and “ How to Grow Them” | 


Our Special Poppy List No. 133 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Catalpa Drive - + - <= Dayton, Ohio | 














NON -POISONOUS 
To Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides— 
which must be bought, mixed 
and sprayed separately 
when Red Arrow Garden 
Spray will destroy all the 
usual varieties of sucking 
and chewing insects found in 
your garden? 
Excellent for Ants 

- and Sod Web Worms 
Red Arrow is a highly con- 








** seses eet? 
centrated pyrethrum solution we 
—containing a special soap. 





Simply mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, or 
fruits. Red Arrow is economical, too, for a one ounce 
bottle (35¢) makes from 4 to 8 gallons of finished 
spray. Buy Red Arrow Garden Spray where you 
buy your garden supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 


McCORMICK & CO., Inc., 
Dept. F102 Baltimore, Md. 


I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow Garden ! 
Spray sufficient to make one gallon of spray. | 


AGdrets ...-.22-2-2ccccccccewcenneeoee- s+ es . 
City -..-------..-..----------- State-...-------- | 
My Dealer is -------.-----------------------.-- | 


| 
| 
ee 
| 
| 
| 








CAMASSIA 


LEICHTLINII. Very 
handsome spring-flower- 
ing Oregon native bulb. 
Stems about 3 ft. AS 
many as 100 buds open- 
ing into. star-shaped 
flowers Hardy and 
easily grown, Rich deep 
blue, creamy white or: 
mixed, 16 for $1.00; 100 
for $5.00 postpaid. 


QUAMASH. Smaller 
than Leichtlinii. Rich 
blue. Fine for massing. 
25 for $1.00, 100 for 
$3.00. 

Illustrated catalog Daffodils, 
Tulips, Lilies, Dutch Iris, 
West Coast Native Bulbs and 
other Bulbs for Fall 

Pianting. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Blvd. 





Eugene, Oregon 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


Growers of Fine Gladioli 











SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own Hardy Garden. Seeds sown now 
will provide flowering plants for the border or rock 
garden next season. More than a thousand vari- 





eties are offered in our catalogue which is free. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE - - - - - - =- = = OHIO 
Your Name 
On our mailing lists will bring you 


gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
Route 3, Box 324G Salem, Oregon 














“WEATHER MAKES 
° THEM WEATHERPROOF” 
ORIOLE-METAL PLANT TAGS 
You write upon them with pen and ink or print with 
rubberstamp Durable - Inexpensive - Easy to Apply 
Introductory price for garden outfit $1.35, with 100 Tags 
Sample and Circular on Request. Opportunity for Salesmen. 


JAS. CORNER & SONS, Distributors 
438 N. Front Street Baltimore, Md. 


One Thousand Varieties 
Finest and Best .. . 


Bargain Collections—See Catalogue 
OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 
Dept. F. West Hartford, 











Conn. 










In2 
doys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, clean, 
easy method used by estates, parks, golf clubs. 
Punch holes in ridges. Fill with NOMOLE, 
chemically-treated mole food. They devour it, 
die. Large 28-ounce can, $2.00 postpaid. 
GUARANTEE: money back if not satisfied. 
Ground Maintenance Manual free on request 
—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE Co. 
55 Wilton Road - - - Westport, Connecticut 
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Cross section of finished pool 


Construction of Lily Pool 

Answering Ted Pfannekuchen, (Wash.) : 

A concrete Lily Pool 10’ x 20’: The area 
is excavated about 18” longer and wider, 
and 6” deeper than the proper size of the 
Pool, to provide room for the wooden forms. 
It is wise to use a layer of cinders at the 
bottom to prevent heaving by frost in the 
Winter. Tamp well. 

In cold climates the walls should be 6” 
wide at the top and 8” at the base. In the 
sketch an extra precaution for cold climates 
is shown. This is the extension of the side 
walls to a depth of 3’ as a footing below 
the frost line. It is not generally necessary, 
but safe. 

Provide for the water-supply pipe which 
should be laid so that it can be drained in 
Winter to prevent freezing. Provide an 
overflow pipe at least 3” in diameter. Have 
a coupling just at the bottom of the Pool 
so that it can be drained when desired. 
Later a piece of pipe can be screwed in, 
long enough so that the water makes the 
Pool brim full. 

Thoroughly wet the cinders so they will 
absorb no water from the concrete. 

The following materials are required: 
50 bags of cement; 100 cubic feet of sand; 
150 ecubie feet of stone; 100 lineal feet of 
woven-wire fencing 4’ wide. 

Pour a layer of concrete 3” thick for the 
bottom. Place a reinforcing material of 
some sort; metal lath, woven-wire fencing, 
or iron rods. Let it cover the bottom and 
extend upward into the side walls. 

Pour the remaining 3” of concrete for the 
bottom; then pour the side walls. Work 
it thoroughly into the forms, agitating the 
concrete constantly so that it is compact. 

Without special care in tamping these 
walls, they will be filled with air holes and 
quite irregular. Remove the forms as soon 
as the concrete has hardened. Finish the 
surface by merely rubbing, or give a thin 
coat of almost pure cement. Sprinkle every 
day for ten days. It will be ready for use 
in three weeks. A coping of stone or 
cement may be arranged for the edge of 


the pool. (T1l.) 


GEORGE TYSH, 


. 


ERIS of Merit 


Naranja, Lady Paramount, Jean 
Cayeux, Pres. Pilkington, Meldoric, 
Mohrson, Depute Nomblot, and 
W. R. Dykes are just a few of the 


varieties I grow. 





A copy of my 
price list free to those interested in 


Iris. IMWrite for it today. 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
Brownsville ° Oregon 
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Star of Bethlehem 
Answering Mrs. L. A. Culbertson, (Ohio) : 


I think this is Thunbergia alata, a hang- 
ing basket plant. Horticulture had a lovely 
picture of it three or four years ago. 

The plant asked about is often seen on 
porches in the Summer, and especially in 
the country. It is called Star of Bethlehem 
and requires plenty of water. I have tried 
it but failed. When well grown it is a mass 
of white stars %4”-1” across, and makes a 
beautiful sight. 


Marion P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 


Splitting Gladiolus Bulbs 

Answering Geo. P. Groot, (Mass.) : 

We always cut our gladiolus corms that 
are over an inch, and have not yet seen one 
with only one eye,—there should be an eye 
for each layer of husk. 

Our reason for cutting is that the strong 
sprout will not rob the weaker one. If 
any on the corm are hooked over to one 
side, by cutting we can then plant them 
pointing straight up even if we have to 
plant them upside down. 

We have always had each section bloom. 

One has to be sure to have a part of 
root base on each section. 


M. G. Jones, (Man.) 


Information on Growing Cacti Wanted 
Answering Leo Dube, (Maine) : 


Mr. Dube asks if it is true that Cacti 
will endure a temperature of forty degrees 
below zero. I would dislike any of mine to 
be subjected to such a temperature as that, 
although I do know that three species of 
Cacti grow in a wild state as far North as 
Vaucouver, Canada; and I have grown 
three species received from Manitoba where 
they grow wild along the Assinaboine river. 
Being natives and covered with probably 
two feet or more of snow all Winter, they 
would not be harmed if it was forty degrees 
below zero overhead. 

When transplanted in a different soil in 
another section of the country where the 
snow lasts but a few days, and with the 
vround bare for a week or so, frozen solid, 
waiting for more snow, it is another condi- 
tion altogether. 

This past Winter I have been trying 
wintering outside, a species which grows in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Gave them some pro- 
tection before snow came in February which 
covered them a foot deep, and it is snowing 
now as I am writing, two weeks later, (Feb. 
24), and it seems now as if they would have 
another foot of protection. 

Have answered your second query first, 
but considering that species of the cactus 
family are found growing in the wilds, from 
British Columbia to Patagonia, (now 
included in Argentina),—and that is a 
large territory,—there will be species suited 
to all kinds of conditions, both of soil and 
temperature. 

1 G. 


Noyes, ( Mass.) 
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Shade-loving Plants for Rock Gardens 

Answering Frank L. Brown, (lIll.): 

The following list of plants will be found 
quite satisfactory in the shady rock garden, 
They can all be raised from seed, though 
this may not be the best method of propaga- 
tion in all cases. Seeds of some varieties 
germinate very slowly and irregularly, while 
others show considerable variation. in seed- 
ling plante. Good types of these can be 
reproduced only vegetatively. 

Acaeneas, ajugas, anchusa myosotidiflora, 
aquilegias, arabis blepherophylla, asperula 
odorata, nearly all dwarf alpine campanu- 
las, corydalis bulbosa and others, dicentra 
exemia and others, dodecatheons, erinus 
alpinus, helleborus niger, horminum pyre- 
naicum, Lewisia rediviva, mazus reptans, 
meconopsie, mertensias, myosotis palustris, 
primulas, many varieties, many saxifragas, 
synthyris, and many violas. 

Be sure that the seed you sow is fresh, 
and be careful not to sow too deeply. Very 
fine seeds are best not covered at all. lf 
sowed in the open ground, sow in sandy 
soil in raised beds which have been raked 
perfectly level, and shade with lath or 
cheesecloth until germination takes place. 


N. A. HaLvLaver, (N. Y.) 


How to Slip Roses 

Answering Mrs. M. E. Miller, (Ohio) : 

I too have tried glass over slips and have 
had no success. 

Maybe Dr. Nicolas in continuation of his 
article, “Putting ‘How’ into Roses,” on page 
208 of the April issue, will give the novices 
another treat. 

Pursuing this subject last year, I gath- 


ered the following from kindly-disposed 
readers of the  ever-faithful FLOWER 
GROWER : 

Rose Annual 1924, page 37,—J. H. 


Nicolas, “Budding and Breeding Work for 
the Rose Amateur.” 

Rose Annual 1925, page 65,—Martin 
Bilon, “Rooting Budded Rose Cuttings.” 

Rose Annual 1929, page 25,—‘“Propagat- 
ing Roses at Home.” 

Rose Annual 1930, pages 62 and 67,— 
Dr. Whitman Cross, “Rewards for Budding 
Roses at Home.” 

Chapter 2 in How to Grow RosgEs by 
Robert Pyle, J. Horace McFarland, and G. 
A. Stevens, published by Macmiilan Com- 
pany. 

Now, if you will start your work by pur- 
chasing a few plants of Editor McFarland, 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Herbert Hoover, and 
Rowena Thom, from the dependable rose 
growers who advertise in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and give them care, you will be 
rapaid many times the cost of your invest- 
ment and trouble. 





Ww. ©. &.,. Ch. J.) 


“Perennial Touch-me-not” 
Answering Mrs. John F. Monroe, (Ga.): 


Your “perennial Touch-me-nots” undoubt- 
edly are Schrankia uncinata or Schrankia 
augustata, or both. The common name is 
Sensitive Briers. 

Both species grow in the same localities. 
There is a slight difference in the foliage, 
and the pods of former species are about 
one-half the length of the pods of the latter 
species. 

Your description fits them very well. 
When disturbed their leaves fold up much 
the same as the true Sensitive Plant, 
Mimosa pudica, to which it is related. 

We tried to grow some schrankia plants 
from seeds, though with indifferent suc- 
cess, due I think to the difference in our 
soil. 


I. G. Noyes, ( Mass.) 
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Perennial Snapdragon Information 

Answering Tillie Tiller, (Maine) : 

The “perennial Snapdragon” which you 
raised from seed was correctly named by 
your seedsman as_ Linaria macedonica 
speciosa; but I think he erred in cailing it 
a Snapdragon, since this name, through 
popular usage, belongs only to the genus 
Antirrhinum. The Linarias are a distinct 
genus, but belong to the same family, and 


their flowers are very much like “Snap- 
dragons.” There are many _ species of 
Linaria, also hybrids and _ horticultural 
forms. Some are annuals; others peren- 


nials, tall growers, dwarfs, and creepers. 
Rex. D. Pearce offers seeds of about a 

half dozen perennial species. They are 

good ‘plants, and some of them at least de- 


_serve greater attention. 


A small species of Linaria known as L. 
vulgaris, has been introduced from Europe 
and has become a roadside weed in New 
York. It is a pretty plant but is so 
tenacious once it gets a start in the garden 
that it is best avoided. I do not believe 
that any of the others have this fault. 

I understand that the garden Snapdragons 
are really perennial plants, but not suffi- 
ciently hardy to be treated as such in the 
North. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (New York) 
Root-pruning Information 
Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas) : 
Root-pruning of shrubs, evergreens, and 


ornamental trees in the nursery is_per- 
formed with a stout, sharp, long-bladed 
spade. Here it is done to keep the roots 


close to the plant so that a- more compact 
root system is established on the plant when 
sold. Perennials are not usually root- 
pruned, unless such subjects as Bocconia 
cordata which are rampant spreaders. Here 
the ground is worked deep and thrown 
away from the plant to remove the suckers 
and prevent spreading. This is also true 
with some of the suckering shrubs. 

If your plants have gone leggy, better 
results would be gained by taking them up 


and dividing than any root-pruning you 
might do. This enriches the soil, and 
replant or move to a new location. For 


shrubbery, judicious work with the pruning 
shears and fertilizing the ground is far bet- 
ter than root-pruning, which confines the 
roots to already comparatively exhausted 
soil. 


LINN C. Georatia, (N. Y.) 





IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


For Special Collections which we are 
offering to readers of FLOWER 
GROWER refer to our full page adver- 
tisement (page 303) in the June issue. 


Catalog on request 


QUALITY GARDENS 


MRS. DOUGLAS PATTISON 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 











TRUE AUTUMN CROCUS 


il) Delightful blossom-cups of soft rosy 
iH} lilac, zoned orange within, come in 


October from bulbs of Crocus zona- 


| tus planted now. 19 for $1.00, post- 
HI paid. Unique Bulb Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 





{ Rare Bulbs for | 


LATE SUMMER 
PLANTING 


To bloom this Fall 


FALL-FLOWERING CROCUS — Beautiful, 
rare—few gardeners know these charming 
fall-flowering Crocus—Three varieties: Sativus 
(Saffron Crocus)—Large purple-lilac; orange- 
red anthers. Showy; fragrant, Speciosus— 
Bright violet-blue; orange-red anthers; yel- 
low throat. Zonatus—Lovely rosy lilac; yellow 
center in bright orange zone, Any of above, 
3 for 15c; 12 for 50c; 100 for $3.50. 
COLCHICUM (Meadow Saffron) — Very 
showy Crocus-like blooms. Hardy; easy to 
grow. Autumnale—ltich lavender. 40c ea.; 
3 for $1.10; 12 for $4.00. Bornmuellerei— 
Large long-tubed lilac-lavender. 50c ea.; 
3 for $1.35; 12 for $5.00. 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA (Autumn Daffodil) 

—Graceful goblet-shaped yellow  blvoms, 

Bulbs 25c ea.; 3 for 65c; 12 for $2.50. 
All Dreer quality. Sent postpaid, 


Send for Dreer’s Summer Catalog 
of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. FREE. 


HENRY A. 


207 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ , 














For BETTER PANSIES plant 
The Oregon Giants 


Order your seed NOW for your 


first sowing of seed for your 
earliest spring sales Early 
sales bring the highest prices 
600 Seeds, mixed....... $l. 


Trial pkt., 175 seeds.... .35 

Send direct to me, originator 

of this strain 

(Cultural Directions and Sug- 

gestions for Marketing Pansy 
Plants on request.) 





Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 





Catalogue 
Free 





Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 





6 for $5. - Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 


EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
145i Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


HARDY PINKS 


There are Pinks for the border and Pinks for the 
rock garden. Read about them in Don Richardson's 
article in the June issue of the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE. You will also be interested in 
“Western American Alpines” by Ira N. Gabrielson, 
“‘Foxgloves” by Dorothy Jenkins, and “‘Phlox’’ by 
L. B. Birdsall. Single copy, 25c; $2.00 a year 
Trial subscription, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Avenue New York City 


DELPHINIUM 











At Hoodacres Originating Gardens 


World Famed WHITES. Rare New 


COLORS. Fragrance. SEEDS: Au- 
gust sowing for June Blooming, 
many varieties. PLANTS: all ages 
from Young Seedlings to Mature 
Heavy Roots. Free delivery. New 
catalog. includes finest Jap _ Iris 
grown. 


Troutdale, Oregon 





CHAS. F. BARBER 


HOODACRES 





SSY 








Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of DELPHINIUMS, 
LILIUMS and LUPINES, also a large 
selection of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS Free on 
application to. 


THOMPSON & 


IPSWICH o 


MORGAN 


ENGLAND 


COLCHICUM 


GIANT AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS 
2 BULBS 50c; 5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 
Each bulb Bg mee four or five 
pin! Splendid 
gifts for -~4 rooms blooming in- 
doors without soil or water. If 
planted in the garden now you 
will have flowers before Fall. Try 
this very new remarkable novelty 
Write for Complete List Mlustrated in Colors _ 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 616F, TACOMA, WASH. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS e BULBS 
Wholesale & Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus fields. 
We have 20 acres in bloom from July 20th to 
Oct. Ist and are located on the U. S. Rt. 1 main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., six miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK - - - - - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HILL'S BiG IRIS ea 


hree fine modern varieties includ 
poe one Fall Bloomer, one Tall- 
Bearded and one Dwarf, carefully 
labeled and packed, POSTPAID 
anywhere in the U. S. for only 
FREE IRIS CATALOG 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


HILL IRIS & PEQNY FARM © LAFINTAINE, KANS 
















































Tested Internal | 
Treatment for 


POISON IVY 


@ Has relieved many acute 

infections for nature lovers, 
campers, tourists, hunters, fishermen, foresters, etc. 
Taken before or after exposure for limited immunity 
—a few drops in water after each meal. Tasteless. 
Harmiess. Standard bottle with dropper.t $1 L postoats. 

MONEY BACK IF UNSATIS 

YVI COMPANY « 1912 LINWOOD, TOLEDO, O. 














30 Ramid & “She 
i 23, New 92. 
130: ENOUGH TO KILL 
A MILLION ANTS 
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Practical Tools and Accessories for 
Home Gardeners 


(Continued from page 364) 


and weeder with toothed sides, and a 
longer-handled one for deep digging. In 
selecting one of these, do not be deceived 
by bright paint and a shiny blade. Make 
sure the handle is deeply reinforced with 
steel—not tin—if you plan to use it for 
real hard digging. 

There are short-handled transplanting 
forks, all sorts of little cultivators, bulb 
planters and setters, and a large variety 
of weeders. My favorite hand tool for 
small weeds is a strange little instrument, 
the Lang Weeder, (“the handiest tool on 
earth”), (see Figure 4). It is shaped 
like an angular hook and the more modern 
ones have teeth. I prefer the plain sharp 
eutting edge. If you don’t mind using 
your knees, it is a sure and rapid-fire 
weed remover. Another hand weeder is 
shaped much like a pull hoe. A strong 
brass dibber with a hardwood handle is 
also a necessity. 


OTHER ACCESSORIES 

A reel of strong, light garden line with 
a sturdy steel frame and stake is another 
thing to be carefully chosen. Such a line 
will last for years. 

Labels are needed in all gardens and it 
is sensible to buy indestructible ones. 
These can be marked with an indelible 
pencil; or one type of label can be per- 
manently marked with an ordinary lead 
pencil. Recently I bought several pack- 
ages of beautiful white waxed wooden 
labels and used them to mark newly- 
planted seeds in flats. Two weeks later 
when the seedlings were ready for trans- 
planting, the labels had already rotted 
away underground. Needless to say this 
purchase was very poor economy. 

Hose should be of good quality for 
lasting service, and it must be supplied 
with a fine brass rose as well as the ordi- 
nary nozzle. An excellent nozzle can be 
secured with a lever to regulate the spray 
and an attachment for sprinkling. 








MECHLING’S 


SULROTE 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 
Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 
Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
Spot and Mildew on Roses. 
Repels Japanese Beetles. 
Kills Mexican Bean Beetles. 


*MECHUING: 


BROS: CHEMICAL CO- 


Camden, New Jersey 











EST, 1869 
CORAL LILIES 
(Tenuifolium) 


Charming Lily having vivid scarlet 

recurved flowers. Ideal for rock- 

ery or borders 10” to 18” high; 

blooms in May and June. 

20 blooming size bulbs, $1.00 
some of 


postpaid. 

next sea- 
son, $1.00 postpaid. 

Write for illustrated hardy 





100 first year seedlings, 
bulb 
catalog. 


which will bloom 
FLORAVISTA, R. 5, Box 86-A, Olympia, Wash, 








Wheelbarrow will be needed if the gar- 
den is large, and in purchasing one, a 
gardener is sure to be tempted to ex- 
travagance. There are such wonderful 
new types for every purpose. One de luxe 
barrow has a wheel with a “balloon” tire; 
and the wicker or willow body of the 
lady’s barrow is especially attractive. 
Then there are barrows finished in beau- 
tifully-grained natural wood. However, 
an inexpensive red-painted wooden one 
will give satisfactory service. 


SMALLER ACCESSORIES FOR WOMEN 
GARDENERS 


The woman who has not yet become a 
real “dirt gardener” and who wants to 
grow flowers, is apt to be beguiled by 
hand-painted tool baskets, oileloth kneel- 
ing cushions, faney watering cans, ribbon- 
trimmed sun hats, and lily-white leather 
gloves. But a season will be long enough 
to wear out, break, and destroy these 
gift-shop gadgets. 

Baskets. They will be replaced by a 
strong reinforced flat chip gardening bas- 
ket bought from a reliable seedsman or 
garden supply store. This will carry the 
well-selected short-handled tools which the 
gardener finds to her liking. Another 
such basket will be practical for holding 
cut flowers. 

Kneeling Cushion. I have found the 
most comfortable kneeling cushion to be 
the undecorative rubber pad sold by the 
5 and 10 cent stores for “serubbing” and 
“fishing.” Why do they not advertise 
them for gardening also? <A fold of 
clean paper wrapped about this each time 
it is used, keeps mud from adhering to 
it—and from reaching the dress and 
stockings. A copper and brass watering 
can with a long spout and fine rose is the 
best if one can afford it. Otherwise choose 
a good quality galvanized one with a rose 
of brass. This is important. If not of 
brass, it promptly rusts! A sensible gar- 
dening hat is of featherweight straw of 
the Chinese coolie type with a silk cord 
to fasten under the chin. Weight is heat 
on a mid-July day. 


Gloves, strong, flexible and waterproof, 
presented a yearly problem to me for 
many Summers until I found in “the 
largest store in the world” for the fraction 
of a dollar, grey horsehide driving gloves 
which look like coarse suede. These have 
served me in the garden for over a year 
already, and are still as good as new. 
They are as flexible after a soaking as 
before. Mud dries and brushes off them 
like dust and their short euffs keep dirt 
from slipping up the sleeves. 


IRIS 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
Free Booklet with colored illustrations 
and descriptions of best improved varie- 


ties. Plant now! Write to National Iris 
Gardens, Box 123-F, Beaverton, Ore. 
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Follow-up Plantings for the 
Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 379) 


Spring, never produced anything but 
ugly, spiny, coarse, flat green plants that 
even chickens refused to pick at. Then 
one year, by way of experiment, we sowed 
it later; and behold, we were rewarded 
with beautiful, oblong, tightly-folded 
heads. They averaged over 3 pounds in 
weight and were 8 to 10 inches tall by 4 
to 6 inches in diameter. They were 
equally delightful as a salad, served as 
eole slaw, or cooked. Incidentally, this 
Chinese Cabbage, of which Wong Bok is 
perhaps the finest, is not a real Cabbage 
but a Mustard. 


Other fall crops in the vegetable garden 
comprise all the Turnips and their very 
much larger, but coarser cousins, the 
Rutabagas, or Swedish Turnips; the late 
Chinese and Spanish Winter Radishes, 
Spinach, Kale, and Celery. Of the last 
named, you obtain plants at some reliable 
seed store after or around July Ist. It 
always seemed to me as though Celery was 
an ideal crop to follow the early Bush 
Beans. By digging a deep trench and 
tramping the be: an plants into the bottom, 
an ideal bed is produced for young celery 
plants, which should be watered copiously 
to do their best. 

For the earliest celery supply, set out 
Golden Self Blanching, White Plume, or 
Golden Plume. These are for use before 
Thanksgiving. The finest and most 
flavory, perhaps, of all late kinds is Giant 
Pascal, which also has the advantage of 
being a splendid keeper. 

I would gladly walk a mile any day to 
get a dish of celeriac salad, but, alas, it is 
rarely found except in obscure restaurants 
conducted by European managers. This 
Root- or Knob-celery, forms fleshy roots, 
half aboveground, which reach their ideal 
size of four inches long by three inches in 
diameter, around the middle of October. 
They may then be stored in a cool cellar, 
along with Turnips and other root crops. 
After boiling the roots, until a fork will 
easily penetrate the flesh, put them aside 
to cool. Then slice about one-fourth inch 
thick, add French dressing, preferably 
with a touch of garlic flavor—but you 
have to eat it to find out just what nature 
stores in Celeriac. 

Late Summer and early Fall again 
bring weather conditions similar to those 
prevalent during Spring—cool nights and 
warm middays. For this reason many of 
the typical early-spring crops will again 
do well, beginning with the middle of 
August and terminating with the middle 
of October. Early varieties of Lettuce, 
Beets, Radishes, Carrots, and Peas do 
well at that time of year in the latitude 
of New York City and further south. If 
the pea crop should not be quite so heavy 
as that secured in the Spring, be satisfied 
that it may be the third crop taken off a 
specific row. 

Since under no conditions can the 
planter take more out of the soil than 
there is in it, care should be taken to put 
that soil in as nearly perfect condition as 
possible for the various crops it is to pro- 
duce. The ideal soil conditioner for all 
vegetables is well-rotted stable manure, 
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cow manure preferred. But alas, the 
farmer who is willing to sell manure has 
gone out of business. The poor subur- 
banite has to look for practical substitutes 
and these I have found in judicious mix- 
tures of commercial humus, peat moss, 
and bonemeal. The last named I have 
found the most satisfactory all-round soil 
renovator for all crops and purposes, but 
it is anything but quickly reacting. 


Peat in the Rock Garden 


HE dry weather of the past two Sum- 

mers has shown the value of some meas- 
ure of protection in the rock garden. The 
burning suns of July and August pouring 
down for weeks at a time were a severe 
test for even the hardiest dry-weather 
subjects. Mulching helps if it is heavy 
enough, but the rooting areas of the rock 
garden, (limited as compared to the usual 
flower bed), are overtaxed, even with 
muleh protection. 

Ground peat has been a great help in 
this situation; not as a mulch, but used in 
generous quantities in the bottom of the 
planting spaces, when they can be exca- 
vated to eight, ten, or twelve inches. Peat 
is mixed with about one-third its bulk of 
good loam, with a little fine sheep dress- 
ing, bone meal, or commercial fertilizer 
thrown in, and several inches of the mix- 
ture are placed as a base soil and firmed 
down. Good loam is then filled in the 
three or four remaining inches to the sur- 
face, the peat mixture in the bottom hav- 
ing first been thoroughly soaked. The peat 
not only holds soil moisture, but draws 
more from the soil under the garden, 
thus providing a more continuous supply 
for the plants in dry weather. 


The rock garden may be built on a peat- 
and-soil mixture. ‘T'wo or three inches of 
it are placed on the garden site as a base, 
and as the rocks are placed, more of it is 
filled in about them, leaving space for 
three or four inches of loam as a finishing 
topsoil. This is necessary because, to hold 
the moisture in the peat, no part of it 
should be exposed to surface air or sun- 
light. Sand may be mixed with the peat 
instead of loam if desired, but do not for- 
get the fertilizer for best results. 


Percy E. JACKMAN, (Maine) 





LANDSCAPE 
e IRISES - 


100 for $2.50 


Choose any ten of the following 


varieties 


and we will send ten of each variety 
labelled for $2.50 F.O.B. or $3.50 express 
prepaid. 
Acacia Rose Afterglow 
Alcazar Archeveque 
Bluet Blue Jay 
B. Y. Morrison Colias 
Corrida Dream 
Georgia Juniata 
| Lohengrin Midwest 
Mme Cheri Pare de Neuilly 
Parisiana Pocahontas 
Shekinah Susan Bliss 
Troost Zada 


We list over thirty other varieties at 
this same price in our catalog. One 
each of che 58 varieties labelled for $3.00 
postpaid. 


THE IRIS GARDEN 


Merriam - - - - - = Kansas 

















Eat No 
J Shrubs 


Likewise, dead bugs eat no vegeta- 


bles, spoil no flowers, To 
hungry live bugs into 
dead ones, use 


AGRI-PAX 


The Non-Poisonous Spray 

Always of uniform killing strength. 
Used by gardeners since 1927. 
Send us $1.00 for Quart Can; $3.00 
for Gallen Can. Or get from your 
dealer at same prices. We prepay 
postage when remittance accom- = 
panies the order, if East of the 
Mississippi River. 


MORRIS B. 


change 
harmless 
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READE, Ino, 
Belleville, N. J. 


Kills 








Insects 
Presto’ 


Iris ‘Purple Silk”’ 
or ‘‘Peony Mikado’”’ 
FREE with ORDER 
“Purple Silk” Iris and 24 others, $2 .00 


all Beautiet—Postpaid 


oe “MIKADO” Peony and 6 others, 
Gorgeous Colors—Postpaid...... ‘$2.00 


(| CATALOG FREE 
C. F.WASSENBERG - 
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QUALITY PLANTS 
Van Wert,'Ohio 


-SPANISH IRIS 


515 BULBS 25c POSTPAID 
65 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 
Beautiful blue May blooming Iris 
make splendid cut flowers. 


Send, wuth erder, names and addresees ef 10 fewer 
gardeners, and we will send 5 exwva bulbs FREE. 








I Want to Thank . 


the gladiolus public for the best 
season I have ever had. [I shall 
have a much larger and better list 
of varieties for next year. If you 
are not on my mailing list send 
in your name now. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


“SUDDEN DEATH” 


The cause? The gardener used 


SLUG SHOT 


The Triple Duty Spray 


KILLS SUCKING INSECTS 
KILLS CHEWING INSECTS 
PREVENTS FUNGOUS DISEASES 
Dogs all three jobs thoroughly 
without jeopardizing human life, 
6-0z. Bottle, $i—at garden supply 
stores everywhere. Also available in 

dust form, 

Easy-to-Use Sifter-Top Can, 25e. 
Write for “Garden Enemies Chart,”’ 
FREE, 

HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
6 Ferry St. 


Box 45 






















Identity of Perennial 
I would like to add to Mr. 


Haslehurst 
Greaves’ answer to M. Treverton, (Mo.), 
that there is also a pink variety of Trade- 
scantia which I have, and I have heard 
it given the ‘name of Widow’s Tear. The 
reason for this common name is that there 
always seems to be a drop of water, or 
perhaps dew, in each flower. 
Mrs. W. L. McLauGutin, (N. Y.) 


Identity of Shrub 

I notice that E. M. H., (Wash.), in 
answer to Margaret H. Teeter’s inquiry for 
“Identity of Shrub,” says he thinks Des- 
modium penduliflorum is a native of our 
Eastern States. I also answered the same 
question sometime before and said that it 
was a native of Japan. I believe I am 
correct, as Gray’s. Botany says Lespedeza 
Sieboldi or Desmodium penduliflorum is a 
Japanese garden plant. But there are 
several Lespedezas that grow wild in Eastern 
States. 

What E. M. H. probably has had in mind, 
common names for Desmodium, are Sweet 
Pea Shrub, Tick Trefoil, and Purple Bush 
Clover. 


Mrs. W. L. McLAuUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


Kudzu Does Not Bloom 

Have just read the answer given by H. S. 
Austin, (Penna.), who says the Kudzu 
doesn’t bloom. 

Perhaps a shorter growing season pre- 
vents it blooming in Pennsylvania, or for 
Mrs. W. F. Cleveland, (Ill.). Here in 
California it often grows forty feet in a 
season and has many clusters of rosy-purple, 
sweet-scented, pea-shaped flowers. It will 
soon cover a porch or trellis, making dense 


shade. Mrs. M. A. R., (Calif.) 


Care of Nightblooming Cereus 

Answering G. 8S. Brinker, (Ohio) : 

I have a Nightblooming Cereus which I 
have had flower for some eighteen successive 
years, raising it from a leaf to some 4 feet 
high. Last year it had fifteen flowers, some- 
times six open at one time. During the 
Summer I keep it along a high porch, facing 
south not in full sun at all times. Winter 
storage is in a light cellar with very little 
water. When I bring it out in Spring I 
loosen top soil, spread a handful of good 
plant food on it, and water thoroughly; 
the buds will soon appear. 


W. V. BEEBE, ( Penna.) 


Time Required For Seed Germination 

Answering Karl Matthews, (Penna.) : 

I gathered seed from my Tigridias last 
Fall and planted them on February 28th. 
At the present time I have six plants about 
one inch high and I planted over 60 seeds. 
Having never tried to raise them from seed 
before, I am not at all sure that I should 
blame these results on the germinating 
power of the seeds, but rather on my care 
of them. Lily seed, however, planted at the 
same time, gave about 90% germination 
and are now _ good-sized plants. The 
Tigridias raised from seed should bloom 
the second year. 

Trollius seed requires about two months 
to germinate and should be treated as any 
perennial which blooms the second year. 
It does, however, prefer a light, well-drained 
soil, and should be planted in a moist 
position which has quite a bit of shade as 
it dislikes strong sunlight. 

This may also answer Mrs. Mary T. 
Risley, (Ind.), on growing Trollius. 


VirGINIA WERTZ, (Penna.) 





Rooting Chrysanthemums 

Answering K. E. Regan, (Conn.) : 

Cut back your Chrysanthemums after 
blooming and they will send up shoots from 
the bottom, from which cuttings can ke 
taken; or sometimes roots with the shoots 


attached. Gro. S. WoopRUFF. (Iowa) 


Growing Lupines 

Answering W. E. Gibson, (Minn.) : 

Lupines are free-flowering plants, with 
divided foliage, so that the leaves are some- 
times described as “seven-fingered.” The 
blossoms are pea-shaped, and are borne in 
spikes. There are both annual and peren- 
nial varieties of Lupines, and they come in 
various colors; yellow to chocolate, tints of 
rose, and white, and varied shades of blue. 
They are usually odorless, but Burpee, Phil- 
adelphia, and Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chi- 
cago, offer “Scented Hybrids,” and scented 
tall White King Lupines. 

These plants do not like lime, but prefer 
a neutral or slightly acid soil, and like a 
little shade, and plenty of moisture. The 
ground must be spaded deeply. Some sand 
added to garden soil, with a little pulverized 
sheep manure for fertilizer, is ideal; and 
to obtain the proper acidity, add a shovel- 
ful or two of woods earth. The seed should 
be sown where the plants are to grow, as 
they do not transplant well. Annual sorts 
bloom through July, and perennial varieties 
flower in May and June, but both will bear 
flowers a much longer time if the flowers 
are cut as soon as they fade, removing a 
good length of the stem also. 

Lupines will grow in full sunlight and 
bloom very well. The species Tewas Blue- 
bonnet is very attractive. 


Mrs. ORVILLE INGALLS, (Vt.) 





BRANDS 


Large vigorous roots, grown in 
ideal soil and climate—75-acre 
“ ° ” 

peony paradise”’—more than 
200 gorgeous varieties 
midseason, and late varieties 
abundance of bloom. 


standing winners at all the national peony shows. varieties we have tee 
the disappointments so chased the entire avail- 
sc : . . many had last Fall in able supply and_ the 
BRAND’S Own Root FRENCH LILACS not getting the new Tu- quantities of many kinds 
World’s largest collection—over 100,000, all true to name | lips they wanted. Never are small. 
—latest new approved creations; all the old immortal had we been so totally So send at once for our 
favorites. Large, heavy, graceful panicles—singles, doubles sold out aPareg _ ge ape ioe a 
—white, red, lavender, blue, pink, purple. Strong sturdy wes parucery een hod — oo oe See See 
“eRe : ta soar Rte ws the new Ideal Darwins ing the finest and largest 
pushes, grown on their own roots, for severe northern that have jumped so in collection of Spring-flow- 
climate. popularity. ering bulbs in America | 
The New Olympia , 
ted Here is an offer on the new Ideal Darwin Talips: | 
Super-Hardy | 
. | 20 Each of La France, Gloria Swanson, 
) | i Scotch Lassie, White Emperor, and } 
( RIENTAL POPPY | il Benjamin Franklin—100 bulbs for $9.25 } 
Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare the new | || 
Olympia came through years of drouth with Oriental || 


“flying colors.” 
thrives in any growing climate. 
Iris, Phlox, Delphinium. 


Write for new colorful catalog 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


134 E. Division St. 
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white, pink, red, yellow—early, 
sensational size, beauty and 
At the last Chicago World’s Fair 


(and ever since) Brand’s Peonies have prevailed as out- | || 


Survives the coldest northern winters— 
Other Oriental Poppies, 











Here’s 


welcome. 





. free! | 
Owners: 





Faribault, Minn. | 


To Get the Best of Bulbs | 
Especially the Ideal Darwins | 
| 


a caution and a 
suggestion you can but is 
Let’s prevent 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue, Mentor; Ohio 


Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| The supply in Holland 


limited. Of many 





Send for Seed Catalog 
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Care of Hoya 
Answering Mrs. Oliver Radebaugh, (IIl.) : 


The best place for Hoya carnosa is in a 
warm greenhouse, and it should be kept 
‘rather dry in Winter. Soil should consist 
of equal parts of rotted sods and peat, or 
the peat may be replaced by leaf-mold 
mixed with a small quantity of sand and 
charcoal. Give plenty of water, but keep 
well drained, as it does not like stagnant 
water. 

To induce flowering, check the growth by 
decreasing the water supply for a month. 

While several growers list H. carnosa, I 
am unable to find one who lists H. carnosa 
picta, the variegated variety. 


Mrs. E. L. CrarK, (Ohio) 


Amaryllis Does Not Bloom 
Answering M. C. Thompson, ( Penna.) : 


Amaryllis should be potted in pots only 
two inches larger than the bulbs. A three- 
inch bulb would take a five-inch pot. 
Nearly the entire bulb must be out of the 
ground; cover only the roots. Soil suitable 
for a geranium will do. Water only when 
topsoil is dry. Keep green and growing all 
year. The nearer the temperature can be 
keost to 70 degrees, the better. Change 
soil every year. About two-thirds of the 
bulb should extend above the top of the 

ot. 

, Pau. E. Hines, (Texas) 


Do Irises Revert? 
Answering C. W. Beerbower, (Va.) : 


It is quite possible that your colored 
varieties were not strictly hardy, and in 
dying left your purple alone. 


Hueu §. Austin, (Penna.) 


Wants to Grow Plants from Seed without 
Coldframe 
Answering Frank L. Brown, (IIl.): 


I grew Polyanthus Giant Munstead, which 
Vaughan’s list as slow-germinating, in the 
following way: 

They were planted in a well-drained box 
in February, set out-of-doors under a lilac 
bush where the box would not be disturbed, 
covered with a burlap potato bag, and left 
to freeze and thaw. 

After warm weather arrived in late 
Spring, I took off burlap cover, kept the 
seedlings moist, and in early Summer I had 
many fine plants. 

Transplanted them to a large pot when 
true leaves formed, keeping in partial shade; 
they were planted in their permanent 
position in July. 

I also have many beautiful Hybrid Aqui- 
legia which I grew from seed planted in 
box in June, kept in a partially-shaded 
place, well watered, and covered with bur- 
lap until plants appeared. 

Think most of the seeds Mr. Brown 
mentions are slow-germinating and would 
grow if started in this way. 

IRENE JOHNSTON, (IIl.) 


Jasmine and Hibiscus Fail to Bloom 
Answering Mrs. M. I. Pauska, (IIl.): 


The jasmine plant is probably Jasminum 
grandiflorum, which is one of the best 
species for greenhouse culture. It should be 
placed in a soil composed of 4 parts rotted 
sods and 1 part sand. It should be cut 
down early in the Spring, to produce a 
new growth. May be set in the open 
ground in Summer. 

The Hibiscus should have a soil com- 
posed of 2 parts rotted sods and 1 part 
old manure. In Winter it should be kept at 
a temperature of at least 50 degrees. Give 
plenty of water. 

E. L. Crark, (Ohio) 
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Classified Advertising Section 





Rate [5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 12%6c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


New Rate 5c per word effective December 28, 1935. 











Amaryllis 
AMARYLLIA SPECIALS. The following bloom in 
August. Plant now. Nerine sarniensis, spidery red 
flowers, six for $1.00. Amaryllis belladonna, five for 
$1.00. Hippeastrum miniatum, red, five for $1.00. 


Sternbergia lutea, yellow, ISc each. One each of above 











bulbs with one Black Calla for $1.00. Bulb catalog 
containing “How to Grow Amaryliis’’ free. Cecil 
Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 

Begonias 
BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our specialty. Descrip- 


tive booklet 35c. Summer Special—12 unusual varieties, 
fine plants, — prepaid, $5.00. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bulbs 





OUR 1936 CATALOGUE, covering Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Scilla’s, Lilies, etc., and hundreds of varieties of Tulips, 
including the newest, will be sent postpaid on_applica- 
tion. All bulbs being sent direct to you, free New York 
and duty paid. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, 
Sassenheim, Holland. 





KING ALFRED DAFFODILS, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. 
$2.50. Empress, Golden Spur, Princeps, Recurvis, Sir 
Watkin or Sulphur Phoenix Daffodils, 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 
Ibs, $2.00. Mixed Daffodils, 5 Ibs. 85c; 10 lbs. $1.50. 
10 Ibs. give 100 blooms or more. Candidum, Regal or 
Umbellatum Lilies, 5 lbs. $1.50, 10 lbs, $2.50. Express. 
12 pkts. Lily seed 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, 
Seattle, Washington. 








Cactus 





CACTUS AND SUCCULENT JOURNAL: Recognized au- 
thority, fully illustrated, educational series, pronouncing 
glossary. $1.00 six months. $2.00 with 20 Texas Cacti. 
6162 North Figueroa, Los Angeles. 





CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 








Daffodils 


COLOR RANGE COLLECTION: Clara Noyes, Baldwin, 
Dolly Madison, King Tut, Dauntless, Frieda Mohr, Cop 
persmith, Cardinal, Indian Chief, Coronation, Midgard 
= —_ Velvet. Postpaid $3.00. Bagle Gardens, Eagle 

rove, lowa. 


HAND ENGRAVED 
feet. Guaranteed 
spelling. 





Iris Markers. Easily read fifteen 
satisfactory. 10 for $1.00. Your 
Henry Nolan, Cadiz, Ohio 


IRiS—closing out. 33 different, labeled, ineluding rare 
red, $1.00, prepaid. Big Bargain list free. James Jay, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


UNIQUE IRIS CATALOG free. 
color on colored paper. 
paid. Earl Evans, 
Indiana. 








Irises grouped as to 
10 superior Irises $1.00 pre- 
2501 Oakridge Road, Fort Wayne, 





A JAPANESE IRIS SPECIAL—6 outstanding colors, 
heavy, field roots $1.00 prepaid. Cultural directions 
furnished. R. H. JONES, Peru, Ind. 





IRIS—25 good varieties, labeled, all different, $1.00. No 
poor ones. A Bargain! Gertrude Armstrong, R, D. 
No. 1, Loudonville, Ohio, ‘ 








Oriental Poppies 





WURTEMBERGIA—dark Red; and Masterpi i 
Lavender-pink, both for $1.00 prepaid. Teow x. 
roots. R. H. JONES, Peru, Ind. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES—Free booklet with colored illus- 


trations and descriptions of best improved varieties. 
Plant now! Write to National Iris Gardens, Box 123-P 
Beaverton, Oregon. ; 





ORIENTAL POPPY—Aristocrats—Barr’s White, Cavalier. 


Enchantress, 2 yr. plants, labeled and prepaid. $9.50 
value, $7.00. ARVISTA GARDENS ran 
Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. a a: See 








Peonies 





ol —— LIST pg nm A your purse. Oriental Pop- 
q anese anc earde Iris, P i ies. 
ee Se ees 





PEONIES, many good ones only 25¢ each. Also Iris, 


Crown Lilies, etc. List y . ‘ari- 
a St ready soon. C. H, Smith, Fari 





PEONY SOLANGE (beautiful salmon pink 
good named varieties, sent postpaid fer $2.00" beninr 











listing over 100 choice Peonies free on rex 

Peony Gardens, Coldwater, Mich. a 
Plants 

JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS, Bleom freely. Rare 


exquisite Orchid corsage blossoms. 
ing instructions. $1.00 each. 
Broadway, Anaheim, Calif, 


Easily grown. Grow- 
Ielian Benner, 138 W. 





TRUMPET DAFFODILS, 
July, August order only. 


Superior Quality Bulbs, for 
Per bushel, not prepaid: King 
Alfred $14.00; Golden Spur $12.50; Victoria $7.00; 
Mixed $6.00. VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, Snoho- 
mish, Washington. 





GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS. 
Alfred, Van Waveren’s Giant, Treserve, and Olympia, 
$1.00 postpaid. Finest quality. Catalogue on request, 
listing over 100 varieties. J. R. McLean, Grower, Route 1. 
Box 75-c, Elma, Washington, 


8 bulbs each King 








20 ORIENTAL POPPY, big flaming flewers: c 

Poppy, assorted colors; 20 Delphinium tn ae, Gold 
Medal and Chinese strains; all 50 POSTPAID for $1 00. 
Strong rooted 1 and 2 year old plants, grown in open 
fields for summer setting. Some will flower this fall. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Extra Gift of 
A = ae Clee Poppy, added FREE, 

er 8 month. 1L c ‘E 
fee, See CLARK GARDNER, Rl, 








Seeds 





Garden Sprinklers 





10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25 


c. 
Each different. Plant now and grow your own hardy 














plants. Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atehison, Kansas. 
ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of our low priced 
**Mist-to-Rain’’ Garden and Lawn Sprinklers. Will not 
clog, wear or rust. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. Shells 
: FOR SALE: Lake and Ocean Shells. Bushel free with 
Iris your first order. Free list. Day Fish Oo., Port Huron, 





30 GERMAN IRIS, each different. 10 labeled, 20 un- 
labeled, postpaid $1.00. No list. B. Murray, Rt. 1, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, 
paid for $1.00. List ready. 
Decatur, Ill. 


labeled, all different, pre- 
John N. Bommersbach, 





(RISES—Free Booklet with colored illustrations and de- 
scriptions of best improved modern varieties. Plant now! 
Write National Iris Gardens, Box 123-P, Beaverton, Ore. 





{RIS catalog Free. 1000 varieties with Official Ratings, 
height, season of bloom, color descriptions and no bally- 
hoo. 12 Prize Winners, labeled, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
LeGron, 125 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio. 





IRIS OPPORTUNITY. We bought a breeders entire 
stock of varieties as good as those that sell at 50c each 
or more. Closing them out at 50 assorted for $1.00, 
by express, not prepaid. Bargain list free. Cecil Houdy- 
shel, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 





IRIS, 25 strong roots, all labeled, postpaid for $1.00. 
Better have sent by express and get — Extra size 
costs nothing but freight. Need room. . 8. Wood- 
ruff, Independence, Lowa. 


Mich 








Special Offers 


cumes, Cactus, Rock Garden Rocks, coins, books, 
an relics, stamps, minerals. Catalogue 5c. IN- 
DIAN MUSEUM, Northbranch, Kansas. 








IRIS, PEONIES, POPPIES, 1000 varieties. 
for less. Too many to replant. 
cluding Prospero, Ambassador, Guiadachau, Dream and 
other fine ones for $1.50. 25 choice varieties labeled, 
$1.00. 6 Siberian varieties labeled, $1.00. 25 Fine Dwarf, 
mixed, $1.00. POPPIES— choice varieties, labeled, $1.00. 
y's ee ee pateties $1.00; 10 for $1.50; 20 for 

.00, la > 3 Japs or Singles, .00, c q 
Sikado sib I gles, $1.00, including 


wow ee for $1.00. BLEEDING HEARTS— 
or -00. Send your want list for special prices. 
DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. — 


Better ones 
IRIS—100 mixed, in- 








Wildflowers 


NATIVE PLANTS, ferns. Wholesale, Retail. 5 Ferns, 
all different, labeled, $1.00. Gladiolus bulbs in season. 
Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


THE AZURE BEAUTY FLEABANE 


HAT the Michaelmas Daisies are 

to Autumn, the Fleabanes are to 

Spring and Summer. As a mat- 

ter of fact, they could all, for 
practical garden purposes, be called 
Asters and we of the garden would not 
know the difference, because it takes < 
trained botanist to tell them apart. The 
Fleabanes have a lot to offer us even in 
their natural state, and some of the kinds 
that have come from the plant breeders’ 
hands are among the most desirable of 
flowers of the early part of the year. 
Among the latter is Erigeron Azure 
Beauty which will be found in the novelty 
offerings of Stumpp & Walter Co., New 
York City. This is a plant of many uses, 
growing two feet or so high and produe- 
ing an immense number of sky-blue 
flowers on long stems, which make them 
ideal for eutting as well as for border 
decoration. The group of Fleabanes to 
which it belongs is easily grown in any 
common garden soil that is well drained, 
and they come readily from seed if sown 
in early Autumn in an outdoor frame. 


THE OPALCUP 


If you would have a real thrill in an- 
nuals, try the Opaleup this year. Fortu- 
nately, too, it may be sown even into July 
with every assurance of flowers before 
frost gets the plants. I know nothing 
of its origin, it having come to me from 
Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jer- 
sey, (who lists it in his current eata- 
logue), with the recommendation that it 
was an unusually good item. Such it has 
proved to be, blossoming within . ten 
weeks from sowing and continuing until 
eut down by frost. The flowers are 
unique, being made of crepe-like petals, 
pinkish with a suggestion of lavender, in 
the form of a shallow goblet about two 
inches across. It does well in any sunny 
situation; being easy, willing, and beauti- 
ful as well. 


TWO YELLOW IRIS SPECIES 


As usually understood by botanists, Iris 
flavissima ranges from Central Europe to 
Northeastern Asia, varying from one to 
six inches in height in its different stations 
and embracing a number of forms which 
are generally given specific rank in cata- 
logues and by some botanists. Two, at 
least, of these forms, I. arenaria and I. 
Bloudowii, are now available in American 
nurseries; the former being listed by many 
iris specialists and most of the general 
nurseries using FLOWER GROWER adver- 
tising space, while the other will be found 
in the catalogue of Wm. Borsch & Son, 
Maplewood, Oregon. I. arenaria, the Sand 
Iris, is one of the smallest of the race, 
having three-inch stems crowned with 
large, yellow flowers. I. Bloudowii is 
larger, being about five inches tall when 
it is producing its yellow, veined-brown, 
flowers. It is also later in season, com- 
peting in no way with its smaller relative 
but rather supplementing and extending 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


its season. Both are easily grown in a 
light sandy soil in full sun. 


A GOOD YELLOW CARNATION 


After all is said about Hardy Carna- 
tions for northern gardens, the Grenadin 
strain is about as reliable as any and 
much more so than some. It has hereto- 
fore lacked a really good yellow variety 
that would come fairly true from seed— 
a condition that has been corrected by 
the introduction of the variety White 
Gold, which Ralph E. Huntington Nur- 
sery, Painesville, Ohio, stresses in their 
1936 catalogue. 





Erigeron 


THE PEACHLEAVED BELLFLOWER 

Even in its poorer forms there are tew 
better border ornaments than the Peach- 
leaved Bellflower; but when we reach the 
really good selections, such as Moerheimi, 
Telham Beauty, and Blue Spire, we have 
something to enthuse over. It is to the 
last named, however, that attention is 
directed at this time. This is a double- 
flowered form that is featured in the eur- 
rent issue of “Garden Gossip,” the unique 
publication of Gardenside Nurseries, 
Ine., Shelburne, Vermont. It is the usual 
height of the species, which is around two 
feet in ordinary soil, to which may be 
added another foot if the growing me- 
dium is fertile and, in this ease, it earries 
a full spire of lavender-blue bells. 


ART-FLEX FLOWER HOLDER 

The ingenuity of inventors is making 
it easier and easier for gardeners to se- 
eure artistic flower arrangements at the 
expense of very little fussing. One of the 
newest and, incidentally, one of the best 
of these gadgets that have come my way 
is the Art-Flex Holder, which is sold by 
J. P. Orben, 81 Walker St., New York 
City. The unique feature of this holder 
is the elusters of wire supporters which 
may be lowered or raised according to the 
length of stems being used. They may 
also be bent to any desired angle, making 


it a simple matter to arrive at any de- 
sired arrangement. 


THE BITTEROOT 


If you have tried the evergreen 
Lewisias and have found them provok- 
ingly hard to grow, be not dismayed, for 
plenty of others have the same trouble! 
Perhaps you will find solace, as I have, 
by growing their deciduous cousin, 
Lewisia rediviva. And if you do, you 
will find the latter not only easy to grow 
in a sunny well-drained spot, but you will 
have one of the most breath-taking 
beauties among small plants. Plants of 
this species are now available from a 
number of sources, including the follow- 
ing: Native Evergreens, Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, 
Oregon; Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Green Farms, Connecticut; N. A. Hal- 
lauer, Webster, N. Y.; Lamb Nursery, 
Spokane, Washington; Mitchell Nurseries, 
Barre, Vermont; Paramount Gardens, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. Seeds were noted 
in the catalogue of Native Evergreens, 
Missoula, Montana. 


BEGONIAS 
The five hundred or more species, to 
say nothing of the hundreds of varieties, 
of Begonias, offer a fertile field for the 
house-plant enthusiast to explore. A voy- 
age of discovery among these interesting 
plants may be attempted with every as- 
surance of a very pleasant time. The 
genus is so complicated the beginner 
needs some sort of guide during the early 
stages of his journey. I know of nothing 
along that line that answers the purpose 
better than the booklet published by the 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, Philadelphia, 
which describes over two hundred varie- 
ties. Incidentally, they offer a most com- 

prehensive list of plants. 


ANCHUSA, FELTHAM PRIDE 


Gardeners who have objected to the 
more or less untidy spreading habit of 
the popular Dropmore variety of Anchusa 
italica will rejoice in the announcement 
that the new variety, Feltham Pride, is 
now available. Not only is its growth 
more sturdy and neatly arranged, but its 
flowers are larger and of a brighter blue. 
Seeds were noted in the following cata- 
logues: Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio; Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England; Max Schling Seeds 
men, Ine., New York City. 


SWEET PEA, DAYLIGHT 


Growers of outdoor Sweet Peas missed 
a treat if they neglected to plant the 
variety Daylight, which was introduced 
by W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, 
last year. It is a strong grower, with- 
standing the usual ailments of Sweet 
Peas far better than the average kind 
and producing flowers of long-lasting 
quality. The color, a combination of pink 
and gold, will be hard to beat in its 
class. Do not overlook it this year if 
vou are a sweet pea fancier. 
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GAY FEATHER 


THE BOG GARDEN 


Physostegia 
Marshmarigold 

) White Turtlehead 
» Pink Turtlehead 
12 Rose Loosestrife 
6 Pitcherplant 

12 Saxifrage 

12 Golden Groundsel 
12 Meadowrue 


90 plants, worth $13.00 


See Special Offer 
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FOR THE OPEN FIELDS 


Meadow Anemone 
Butterflyweed 
Thermopsis 

-urple Coneflower 


rayfeather 
feadow Lily 
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Eastern Penstemon 
plants, worth $12.00 


See Special Offer 
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SNOW TRILLIUM 


WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


The freshness of the forest and the frag- 
rance of the fields may be brought to 
your home by the planting of our wild- 
flowers and ferns. Whether you natural- 
ize them along a woodland pathway or 
plant a wildflower nook in the backyard, 
you will find among the 300 species we 
offer species suited to your needs. 


Special Offer 


To help you make a successful start with wild- 

flower gardening we have selected some of the 

more easily grown and beautiful varieties, which 
we offer in the following collections. Any 
one of these collections will be sent you 
for $10.00, or one-half collection for $5.50, 
you to pay postage or express. 





MARSHMARIGOLD 


“* PIONEERING 
with WILDFLOWERS ”’ 


This book, written by George D. Aiken, 
will be of inestimable value in making 
your wildflower garden. You will learn 
how to grow such plants as Trailing 


Arbutus, Fringed Gentian, Lilies, 
Ladyslippers and other glorious wild- 
flowers. The price is $2.50 postpaid. 


Our price list of wildflowers 

and ferns listing over 300 spe- 

cies is now ready and will be 
sent you on request. 


THE AIKEN 
NURSERIES 


Box 125 


Putney Vermont 





BLUE PHLOX 


THE WOODLAND PATHWAY 
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Red Baneberry 
White Baneberry 
Hepatica 
Mertensia 

Blue Phlox 
Polemonium 
Solomonseal 
Bloodroot 

Snow Trillium 


plants, worth $12.75 


See Special Offer 


FERNS 
FOR THE WOODLAND 


Berry Bladder 
Fancy 

Evergreen Wood 
Christmas 

Silvery Spleenwort 
plants, worth $12.25 


See Special Offer 





MERTENSIA 
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